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ORGANIC UNITY. 


The true Church of Christ is one. Its various 
parts mast be united in doctrine, spirit, and life, 
or they cannot claim connection with the Great 
Head. With this essential unity, different forms 
of external organization are not inconsistent, and 
hence we find as the result of various causes that 
the Church exists in a variety of forms, ranging 
from those which approximate spiritual despot- 
ism, to the absence of almost all form in a loose 
and irresponsible democracy. Prelatists adhere 
to the former, and Independents to the latter ; 
while Presbyterians have attained the happy 
medium in a system, which in the largest possi- 
ble measure combines both law and liberty. 
Each class claims that it is right, and each must 
answer to God for the views it holds, and the 
consequences that follow them. We are not now 
concerned to discuss the claims set up by either 
extreme, but to state briefly the Presbyterian 
position ; for we consider ignorance of it to be 
the cause of many evils, and a proper under- 
standing of it to be essential to our success as a 
body of Christians desiring to extend the king- 
dom of our Lord. 

The view given in our standards, is that in the 
Charch of Christ in its most Scriptural form, 
there is not only a unity of doctrine, spirit, and 
life, but also of organization ; and that this latter 
unity may be made in the highest degree sub- 
servient to the protection and extension of the 
truth, the edifying of the body of Christ, and the 
evangelization of the world. This unity is thus} 

_ described (Form of Government, chap. xii.): 

“The radical principles of Presbyterian Church 
government and discipline are :—That the sev- 
eral different congregations of believers, taken 
collectively, constitute one Church of Christ, 
called emphatically the Church ;—that a larger 
part of the Church, or a representation of it, 
should govern a smaller, or determine matters of 
controversy that arise therein ; that in like man- 
ner a representation of the whole should govern 
and determine in regard to every part and to all 
the parts united, that is, that a majority shall 
govern ; and consequently that appeals may be 
carried from lower to higher judicatories, till they 
be finally decided by the collected wisdom of the 
whole Church. For these principles and this 
procedure the example of the Apostles and the 
practice of the primitive Church are considered 
authority.” 

This statement of organic unity applies directly 
to government and discipline; but that these 
principles have a wider application, and relate 
equally to movements for the advancement of the 
Church, is clear from the eighteenth chapter of 


the Form of Government relating to Missions, 
which is as follows : 

« When vacancies become so numerous in any 
Presbytery that they cannot be supplied with the 
frequent administration of the Word and Ordi- 
nances, it shall be proper for any Presbytery or 
any vacant congregation within their bounds, 
with the leave of Presbytery, to apply to any 
other Presbytery, or to any Synod, or to the 
General Assembly, for any such assistance as 
they ean afford. And the General As- 
sembly may, of their own knowledge, send mis- 
sions to any part of the Church to plant churches 
or to supply vacancies ; and for this purpose may 
direct any Presbytery to ordain evangelists or 
ministers, without relation to any particular 
churches,” etc., etc. 

This feature of unity pervading our system, is 

beautiful, impressive, and effective. It is not the 
unity of despotism, to subjugate and destroy, but 
that of benevolent sympathy, mutual protection, 
and couperation. The liberties and rights of in- 
dividuals and of separate churches, are sufficiently 
guaranteed and protected; while the combina- 
tion of all under one superintending and tempo- 
rary head, secures such concentrated and power- 
ful action as is impossible in a condition of inde- 
pendency. It furnishes, moreover, a mighty 
element in evangelical aggressive effort. Our 
Church is a great brotherhood, affiliated not only 
by “holding the Head,” but by inferior yet strong 
bonds of affection. A minister or member hold- 
ing a good and regular connection with one 
Church, holds the same everywhere throughout 
the body ; all are his peculiar brethren. What- 
ever a Church on the Atlantic does to aid another 
on the Pacific, she does for a sister of the same 
household. The strong must assist the weak, 
and the wealthy the indigent. The pioneer mis- 
sionary, minister, or layman, goes not forth alone, 
the steps of an army are behind him. The dis- 
tant and the feeble need not droop and die, the 
warm hearts and strong hands of brethren of the 
same family are ready to furnish needed sup- 
plies. No laborer is absolutely solitary, his 
“kindred in Christ” and in the Church remem- 
ber him in their prayers, and will aid him in his 
work. Let this idea of unity be realized; by 
judicious itinerancies and other well adapted local 
arrangements, let the Presbyteries and Synods 
carry on the work of missions, and let the Gen- 
eral Assembly perform its duty of supervision, and 
direct the sympathies and benevolence of the able 
and the strong, where they shall encourage and 
assist the poor and the weak, and it will be 
found that no more efficient instrumentality 
can be found for aggression on the kingdom 
of darkness. 

This idea of organic unity our Church has ear- 
ried out very faithfully, so far as government 
and discipline are concerned, but has until re- 
cently ignored it, for purposes of evangelization. 
No body can ignore its fundamental principles 
and meet with large success; no one can dis- 
pense with so powerful a principle as this with- 
out serions detriment. 
turned the Presbyterian organization into an 
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ing their responsibilities to build up the king- 
dom of Christ is most commendable. We can- 
not approve all their measures, nor their spirit in 
all things, for we think they have yielded to the 
temptations that accompany success, and are in- 
clined to vaunt themselves, and sometimes re- 
strain their brotherly kindness and charity to 
other denominations. But we do maintain that 
they have done well in taking away the reproach 
that Presbyterianism is a barren set of forms, 
and that it busies itself only about matters of 
order, and have shown that it has a mighty en- 
ginery for doing good. In the last few years the 
effort has been made to recall thg attention of 
our Church to this principle, and the conviction 
is growing that we must act on it, in order to 
a vigorous life. How it may be developed, and 
produce a most efficient working Presbyterian- 
ism, we hope to show at another time. 


REV. MR. GUINNESS IN NEW YORK. 


It is a question which often troubles our con- 
science, how far it is right to make comments 
on the manner of preachers of the Gospel. 
When we bow before our Maker in solemn wor- 
ship, the thought of man should be left far in the 
background. But it is not always possible to 
keep it wholly out of sight. Especially when 
there comes among us a stranger like Mr. Guin- 
ness, preceded by reports of his extraordinary 
eloquence, some notice from the Press seems due 
to satisfy the public curiosity. 

Since coming to this country, this young 
preacher has labored almost wholly in Philadel- 
phia, where he has preached more than a hundred 
times, and always to crowded audiences, the in- 
terest suffering no abatemént, but being fully 
sustained to the close. The last week he began 
his labors in New York. After the opportunity 
of personal observation, our readers may look 
for a brief sketch of his manner and style, and 
some estimate of his power. 

In judging of men, as of forces in nature, we 
always start with the very simple proposition, 
that where there isan effect, there must be a 
cause. A man who is capable of drawing to- 
gether vast audiences, and holding them for a 
hundred nights in succession, it is idle to deny, 
must possess some rare elements of power. What 
these are, it is not difficult to see: a person- 
al presence which is at once graceful and com- 
manding ; [he is a far better looking man than 
Spurgeon, and has a better figure in the pulpit;] 
a manner quiet, but earnest ; and more than all, 
a rich and mellow voice, through every tone of 
which seems to quiver a true Christian heart. 
These are all real excellences of speech, which 
deserve to be noted and commended, and which 
our young preachers would do well to study and 
imitate. 

There is always a great advantage in speaking 
which is extemporaneous. The sentences are 


shorter, more colloquial in form, and, more direct- 
ly addressed to the nearers. Mr. Guinness speaks 


wholly without notes. When we heard him, he had 
not a line before him. His eye was never taken 
from the audience to be fixed on a manuscript. 
Thus the magnetism which there is in a steady 
gaze was never interrupted. Holding his hearers 
with an intent and earnest look, his soft and mel- 
low voice touched gently all the springs of feeling. 
The voice is indeed the great charm. It has 
at once unusual compass and clearness, and a 
softness well fitted to express the tenderest emo- 
tions. This volume and sweetness of tone ap- 
pears with marked effect in the reading of the 
Scriptures and ofa hymn. We heard him read 
that most touching chapter, the 14th of John, and 
found a fresh charm in the tender words of our 
Saviour, pronounced with that deep, rich, and 
mellow voice. 

In preaching, the tone, of course, is often 
raised, yet never to the point of vociferation. 
Nor are the gestures violent, though animated. 
They are marked rather by a quiet gracefulness, 
The only things which mar the delivery are an 
excessive mouthing in his pronunciation, which 
to one not accustomed to his style, gives it an 
appearance of affectation ; and a habit which 
we fear will grow upon him, of sliding into that 
drawl and sing-song which are so common in the 
English Pulpit. 

There are also occasional mispronunciations. 
Thus, perhaps is cut short into p-r-a-ps. These 
are slight things, but where one is held up as 
a model of elocution, it is well that they be 
noted. 

Conceding freely and most gladly these many 
and rare excellences of delivery, we must add, 
in all candor, that his great strength seems to 
lie in a persuasive manner, rather than in any 
peculiar originality or force of thought. Perhaps 
we were unfortunate in hearing him, though the 
occasion seemed one to inspire a preacher. It 
was in one of the largest of our city churches, 
before an audience which filled every corner, on 
a bright Sabbath morning, when he might be 
supposed to be fresh and in his full vigor. He 
chose for his text one of the tenderest passages 
of the New Testament: “ Having loved His 
own, He loved them unto the end.” These sim- 
ple words, repeated in his rich voice, thrilled the 
audience, hushed every breath, and prepared all 
hearts to be deeply moved. Yet the discourse 
which followed fell very far short of the expecta- 
tions thus excited. Yet such was the charm of a 
melodious voice, that this quite ordinary matter 
was listened to with rapt attention. 

Of course, we trust too much to the sterling 
good sense and right feeling of Mr. Guinness to 
suppose that he can misunderstand the motive 
of our criticism. We feel a very deep interest 
in this youthful stranger, and join heartily in 
welcoming him to this country. We would not 
put a straw in the way of his usefulness. On 
the contrary, it is not that we would prevent 
his success, but that we would have him do more 
good, that we venture thus to criticize his style 
of preaching, and to utter in public what ten 





evangelizing ageney, and their success in fulfill- 


thousand hearers say in private. We cannot 


but fear that this young preacher, bursting into 
a sudden popularity, and earnestly desiring to do 
good, has yielded to his own ardent impulses, 
and to the injudicious solicitations of friends, and 
suffered himself to be urged into an amount of 
preaching which only the resources of Chalmers 
or of Robert Hall could sustain, and which must 
soon exhaust a mind that is not very richly 
stored. 

In closing, we cannot but express our deep 
regret at the practice which is being introduced 
from the world into the Church, of manufactur- 
ing reputations by an extensive system of adver- 
tising, and of paragraphs inserted in the papers. 
Such tricks of popularity are utterly unworthy 
of the#Christian ministry. Of course we do not 
for a moment suppose that Mr. Guinness is capa- 
ble of being a party to any such indirect eulogy. 
But he ought to know that he is very much in- 
jured in the eyes of the more intelligent portion 
of the community by some indiscreet friends who 
seem to make a business of it. This blowing 
of trumpets is very offensive to good taste and 
to Christian feeling. The more quietly any min- 
ister labors, the more deeply will the good seed 
be sown, and the richer will the fruits spring up, 
and the longer will they endure. 


A TERRA INCOGNITA. 

The recent expulsion of Rev. Mr. Fee and his 
associates from Kentucky, where they had been 
peacefully laboring for many years, in conse- 
quence of the excitement occasioned by the out- 
break at Harper’s Ferry, has directed public 
attention to that portion of our country. It has 
led u$ to seek more particular and definite infor- 
mation in regard to that region, which is but lit- 
tle known. We find indeed that there is a large 
and important division of the South, which to 
the people of the North is quite generally a terra 
incognita, ‘This division embraces the Western 
part of Virginia and the Carolinas, and the East- 
ern portion of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The inhabitants of this mountainous region 
differ essentially from either the planters or the 
so-called ‘‘ White trash ” of the Atlantic slope 
and Mississippi valley. Hardy and brave, they 
are not udferly destitute of schools and religious 
teachers, but in these respects needy beyond any 
other people in the land. Reckless of life, and 
heedless of gain, they possess a certain force of 
character, which, if properly directed and imbued 
with the Spirit of Christ, would infuse new life 
into the South, and by contact might favorably 
affect the more cold, and cautious, and calculating 
North. 

Looking at this class of people in the State of 
Kentucky alone, we find that they occupy twenty 
of the Eastern and Southeastern counties, num- 
bering 125,000 whites, and but 8,000 slaves. In 
several counties there are less than 100 blacks 
each. These counties contain 12,000 square 
miles, or an area equal to Massachusetts and 


Seve . The spy fare is hilly, and 
in some places mountainous. ortions ot it are 


adapted to tillage, and the whole is favorable 
for pasturage. It is said to be unsurpassed for 
wool-growing. Sheep are sometimes clipped 
twice a-year. This tract yields, with ample re- 
turns, all the products of the Northern States, 
and is most congenial for fruit-growing. Many 
believe tbat the time is not far distant when it 
will be as noted for its grapes as are now the 
terraces of thé” Rhine. The climate of this re- 
gion, and especially the Southern portion of it, is 
renowned for its salubrity. 

With all these natural advantages, there is a 
lack of industry and enterprise. A farmer 
scratches over his corn patch with an instrument 
he calls a plough, puts in his seed, ignores the 
hoe, and trusts to a good season for a “‘ crap.” 
This process he repeats until the land rebels 
against such treatment, when he gives it over to 
the weeds, and tries another patch. With many 
the height of ambition is to have during the year 
a supply of cornmeal, bacon, and coffee, with 
occasionally a jug of good raw whiskey, to own a 
first-rate rifle, and have the reputation of being 
“« game.” 

In many counties, frame buildings are almost 
unknown away from the county seats, and in some 
sections few afford themselves the luxury of glass 
windows. A merchant from the more mountain- 
ous region gave, ina sentence, a striking and 
hardly exaggerated representation of the reckless- 
ness and poverty of the people, when he said that 
in his county there were annually killed more 
men than beef cattle ! 

In most districts there are schools taught three 
months in the year. ‘The teachers, however, are 
so ignorant of even the rudiments of learning, 
and of any correct mode of teaching, and the 
scholars are so destitute of books; that the 
schools are of little value. 

The prevalent religion is of an easy kind, 
which does not take a very strong hold upon the 
heart and life. As true Christians are found 
here as anywhere, but the mass of professors of 
religion regard practical Christianity as consist- 
ing either in forms, or in the manifestation of cer- 
tain transitory ebullitions of feeling. Pastoral 
care is unknown. The ministers, as a general 
thing, are ignorant and inefficient. 


nantiant anmbhinaad 


To meet the wants of this people, the Ameri- 
ean Missionary Association have for a few years 
past been sending Home Missionaries to this 
field. The work wrought by them hitherto has 
been mainly of a pioneer character, but has re- 
sulted in much good. They have ten churches 
under their care, some of which are noteworthy 
for their deep-toned piety. 


In connection with their labors, a Literary In- 
stitute has been planted at Berea, a prominent 
settlement, situated on a beautiful ridge which 
forms the connecting link between the “hill 
country ” and the richer lands of the central part 
of the State. This Institution was receiving a 
generous patronage from the hardy mountaineers 
on the one hand, and the slaveholders’on the 
other, furnishing teachers for the common schools 
and raising the standard of education, when by 








reason of the panic arising from the foray at 
Harper’s Ferry, increased by false rumors, sever- 
al prominent men of Berea, connected with it, 
were Compelled to leave the State, and its opera- 
tions have been, for the time at least, suspended. 
The Institution is anti-slavery in character, but 
not vindictive in spirit, and while prized by 
many in the rich slaveholding district, is the 
great hope of the mountaineers, not a few of 
whom are beginning to appreciate the advan- 
tages of education. 

Not only do those missionaries who are driven 
from that region, but those who are left, and 
still more that numerous mountain people, de- 
mand the sympathies and prayers of those who 
have either patriotism or Christian love. The 
reaction in those places from which missionaries 
have been driven, is reported to be favorable, 
and they expect in due time to return. At 
present they feel that their work is to call the 
attention of the Church to this hopeful but long 
neglected region. 





11 ARLENE, 


ONE QUESTION ANSWERED OUT OF EIGHT. 





The New York Observer makes no reply to 
the “ Premium Questions” proposed by the In- 
dependent three weeks ago, not even though 
tempted by the offer of a large reward. The 
event proves that we were right in saying that 
“it would be perfectly safe to increase the re- 
ward to any amount, for that it would never be 
taken.” Meanwhile, a Southern journal, more 
bold than our neighbor, rushes to the rescue, 
and as a proof of its fearlessness in meeting truth, 
it answers one question out of eight. We are 
thankful even for this, and shall be glad if we 
can get at the truth by inches. It is the Central 
Presbyterian, of Richmond, Va., which thus 
quotes one of the questions and makes its reply : 

Question.—* Has a slave woman an absolute right 
to her chastity, and is the master who violates that 
chastity guilty of crime?’ 

Reply.—To this interrogatory, in both its counts, 
our answer is an unequivocal affirmative. She has the 
right, and any one who violates it is guilty—guilty not 
only in the sight of heaven, but guilty by the laws of 
this commonwealth. The penal statute by which the 
white and free woman’s chastity is protected, gives 
equal protection to the chastity of the slave woman ; 
and its violation by the master is not the slightest ex- 
tenuation of the crime. 

Such is the law ; and we presume it is the same in 
every slave State of the Union. Theright of property 
in a slave gives no right to the virtue of the slave, any 
more than it does to the life of the slave. The slave, 
too, when he becomes old and decrepid, has a claim 
for support which is recognized by the laws in prefer- 
ence to all the creditors and heirs of an estate. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, we have submitted 
it to gentlemen who are eminent for their legal at- 
tainments, and who fully concur in our statement of 
what is the law, 

Well done! These are manly and Christian 
words, and most cheerfully do we copy them, 
not merely because the Presbyterian requests it, 


but as a matter of simple justice, and because 
won Lae 


timents exist among the “Oliristian men’ of the 
South, but that the moral sense of the public 
has been strong enough to get them enacted into 
lax. Now we have only one question more to 
ask on this point. Js this law ever enforced ? 
Did the editor of the Central Presbyterian ever 
know a case of a slaveholder being arrested, 
tried, convicted, and punished for violating the 
chastity of a slave woman? Besides, if the 
moral sense of the community did demand the 
punishment of such an offender, we should like 
to know on whose testimony he is to be convict- 
ed? Is not the offence in its very nature such 
that only one party can testify, and do not the 
laws of slave States forbid a slave to testify 
against a white man in a court of justice? We 
may be wrong in our impressions. If so, the 
Presbyterian can set us right. But if the facts 
are such, it can prove nothing in favor of the 
morality of a people, to quote a law which can- 
not be executed, and which remains asa dead 
letter on the statute book. 
AT AT EL UT OSES OC SEED 
DEATH OF PROFESSOR GOODRICH. 

The Christian public will be saddened by hear- 
ing of the sudden decease of this eminent scholar 
and truly excellent man. There are many thou- 
sands scattered in all parts of our country, who 


remember hint as their former teacher, and who J. 


will never forget his fatherly kindness and care, 
both for their intellectual improvement and their 
spiritual welfare. His death took place on Sat- 
urday last, at his residencein New Haven. The 


q . 
Tiribune says : 


About ten days prior to his decease he was at- 
tacked by bilious pneumonia, from which he 
seemed likely to recover, until the morning of 
Saturday, when he was prostrated by a stroke of 
paralysis. At halfpast four o’clock, p. m., a 
second stroke put an end to his existence. 

Professor Goodrich was born in New Haven, 
in the year 1790. Graduating at Yale in 1810, 
he became a tutor in that College, and was after- 
ward settled in the ministry, over a Congrega- 
tional Church, at Middletown, Connecticut. In 
1817 he was elected Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory at Yale. This position he held until 
1839, when he was transferred to the Professor- 
ship of Pastoral Theology, which he retained 
until his decease. In 1820 he declined the offered 
Presidency of Williams College. 

During the last thirty years he has been ex- 
tensively known as the compiler of a Greek gram- 
mar, “Latin Lessons,” and “Greek Lessons,” 
and as the editor of the Quarterly Christian 
Spectator. In 1852 he edited a collection of 
speeches by the most eminent British orators, in 
one large octavo volume. But the chief labors 
of his later life, extraneous from the duties of his 
Professorship, were devoted to the extension and 
improvement of the Dictionary of his father-in- 
law, Dr. Noah Webster, several editions of which 
have been issued under his care. 

Professor Goodrich was beloved by his asso- 
ciates, and his memory will long be cherished by 
the thousands who have listened to his teachings, 
for the child-like tenderness of his character, his 
earnest Christian devotion, and the genial sym- 
pathy he ever manifested in the joys and sorrows 
ef those around him. He wasa classic scholar, 
a faithful teacher, a goodman, and Yale College, 
together with the community in which he moved, 





must deeply regret his loss. 





Our General Assembly is a representative 
body, composed of delegates, lay and clerical, 
from the Presbyteries, and exercising certain 
general and definite powers, which are designed 
to promote at once the unity and the extension 
of our whole Church. It is much more than a 
convention, which exhausts its powers in mere 
discussions and recommendations, and binds no 
one ; for, in its proper sphere, its acts are author- 
itative, and continue in force till they are repealed. 
On this account its action should always be judi- 
ciously taken ; and each Assembl¥ should be 
careful to carry out whatever measures have 
been wisely inaugurated by its predeeessors. It 
is only by doing this that the Church can pursue 
a stable and prosperous course, for failure to 
carry out previous enactments, and frequent 
changes of policy, are calculated to distract and 
enfeeble her energies, and bring her into con- 
tempt. One Assembly should notionly know 
what has been done by former ones, but why it 
has been done, and should make alterati#hs with 
extreme care. m) 

It would contribute much to the suceeés of our 
Assemblies if they could be always composed in 
part of those who, having been members of pre- 
vious ones, have a large experience in the business 
of the Church, so that matters most seriously af- 
fecting its interests should not be left entirely to 
the decision of novices. We should much re- 
gret to see an ecclesiastical oligarchy among us. 
But in avoiding this extreme, are we not in dan- 
ger of falling into another, that of hasty and un- 
wise action, by committing our ecclesiastical 
affairs to those who are unacquainted with the 
history of the Church or its necessities ? 


Most of our Presbyteries choose their delegates 
on the principle of rotation, and not that of rep- 
resentation. Commissioners are often ‘appoint- 
ed, not because of any special fitness to represent 
the bodies to which they belong, but simply be- 
cause tt is their turn to go. And thus it not un- 
frequently happens that men are sent who do not 
represent the views and wishes of their Presby- 
teries, and thus Assemblies may be largely com- 
posed of men without experience, and not. pro- 
perly qualified to deliberate and decide what is 
best to be done to advance the welfare of the 
Church. The moral power of Assemblies thus 
composed will be small, and measures will be 
adopted which the churches will not carry out, 
and which may prove injurious. Of course we 
do not mean that the same men should be sent 
year after year ; but we would have always wise 
men, who would “know what Israel ought to 
do.” We think it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the importance of the eoming General As- 
sembly in its bearing on the interests of the New 
School Presbyterian Church. Questions of ‘m- 
mense consequence, relating to our denomina- 
tional movements, are to be discussed and de- 
cided ; and whatever the Presbyteries in ‘heir 
ad a7 reclining dstn > .Bh 
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respectfully urge them this year to send ree) *ep- 
reseniatives. We need to have our wisesi ‘uid 
best and most experienced men, in our councils 
now ; and we trust those may be selected who, 
under Divine guidance, will adopt measnres which 
will prove to be of lasting benefit. 
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LATEST MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
[Prepared for The Evangelist. | 

Constantinople.—The progress of the work among 
the Turks continues with deepening interest. Since 
the baptism of the three young men reported two 
months ago, two other cases have occurred. One 
is of a man whose occupation has been that of a 
scribe, or letter-writer for those unable to write, 
and whose mind has long been under the influence 
of Christian truth. His conversion is of a marked 
spiritual type. There is of late more pressure of 
persecution than heretofore. The young man, 
nephew of one of the highest Pashas in the realm, 
and who was baptized with his uncle’s consent, 
has been obliged to leave the Pasha’s palace, and is 
much harassed. But the converts appear ready 
to endure persecution. Mr. Williams (Selim Effen- 
di) preaches with more boldness than ever. The 
wife of the man, whose baptism is above referred 
to, when informed of it, said to him: “ Have you 
only asoul? Have not I one also? I desire to be 
saved. Tell those Christian friends that I too wish 
to profess my faith in Christ.” 

The last case is one of singular interest. It is of 
an old man, past seventy years. He was an Imfn, 
or priest,and has been the second in authority 
over a sect of some 30,000 persons (so the Govern- 
ment speaks of them), the head of whom is now in 
banishment at Broosa. The movement under the 
lead of this reputed saint is a strong one, and in 
the direction of Christianity. A-Effendi was eject- 
ed from his office of lm&n, and imprisoned forty 
days at the time his superior was sent to Broosa. 
Dr. Schauffler says of him: “ He appears to be a 
spiritually minded, humble, deeply serious man, 
standing on the brink of eternity.” Threatened 
with heavier persecution, he pressed his suit for 
baptism, that he might have the support of the 
assurance that he had not shrunk from professing 
Christ through fear; but before the day appointed, 


the immediate danger which he apprehended had 


passed. During his examination, Dr. Dwight ex- 
claimed, “ This is a day of miracles.” Several oth- 
ers of the sect to which this man belonged, “ appear 
very well, and will doubtless urge their applica- 
tion for baptism soon ;” but,adds Dr. Schauffler, 
“we shall continue to be careful.” 

From a source perfectly reliable it is learned 
that the Bible presented by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to the Sultan has been read by hi 
repeatedly with deep attention and apparen ferati- 
fication. Let Christians pray for Turke 
sovereign, and especially for the mission 
converts who are in circumstances w 
them greatly need Divine wisdom and stréngth. 

Tho annual meeting in November, of the Ah- 
mednuggur mission of the American Board, was a 
season of unwonted Divine influence, both on the 
mission and the native assistants and church mem- 
bers. Two young men and their wives were buap- 
tized at the time. A controversy in regard to the 
right of Christian converts to take water from pub- 
lic tanks frequented by Brahmins and other high 
castes, has brought from the Government of the 
Bombay Presidency the gratifying decision that 
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adherents to the religion of the rulers of the land 
are equal to the highest caste. Thus it was with Mo- 
hammedans under the Mohammedan rule ;.and thus 
it must be with Christians. The Governor of the 
Madras Presidency sustains this view. This is a 
great step in advance. The Bombay Governor and 
Council also declare that the Queen is the defender 
of the faith which she acknowledges to be her 
own, and thus intimate that her Christian Hindoo 
subjects will have effectual protection when 
needed. 

Mr. Mitchell, of the Scotch Free Church Mission, 

describes the astonishment of the natives at the 
structure and operations of the Railroad from Bom- 
bay to near Shalapoor. He went from Poona to 
Dixal, sixty miles, in two hours, and on the tour 
performed an amount of preaching which, before 
the Railroad, it would have taken weeks to accom- 
plish. 
Mr. Smith, an English Baptist Missionary in 
Delhi, has baptized several converts, one of them 
a Mohammedan. He says: “The circle of our 
labors increases continually, so that with all the 
efforts I can put forth, I am unable to keep pace 
with it. Last week I preached some twenty-five 
times to native congregations, most of them very 
large, in this city, and twice in English, besides 
visiting four schools, and conversing with thirty 
inquirers. The nightly crowds opposite 
the Fort in the Chandrey Chook are as large as 
ever, and the spirit of inquiry at present is suchas 
I have never met with in India.” The “spirit of 
inquiry ” has extended to some of the surrounding 
villages ; and Mr. Smith has established several 
schools for men and children who profess to be 
seeking for the truth. 





Japan.—Mr. Syle, of the Episcopal Mission in 
China, complains, in letters in the Spiritof Missions 
and elsewhere, of exaggerations in relation to 
Japan as a missionary field, which have been put 
forth in various publications. The statements to 
which he refers have not appeared in the Evan- 
GELIst, nor in the periodicals of the American 
Board. 

Letters from Mr. Brown, of the Mission from the 
Reformed Dutch Church, give a dark picture of the 
character of the foreign population gathering in 
Japan, and of Yokuhama, the village near Kana- 
gawa set apart for the foreign trade. 


Polynesia.—The Presbyterians of Nova Scotia 
have a mission on Aneiteum, one of the New Heb- 
rides islands. They have gathered congregations 
of five or six hundred at two principal stations; 
and seven-eighths of the total population, which is 
about 4,000, have nominally embraced Christianity. 
Two missionaries recently landed on Tanna, an- 
other island of that group. They describe the peo- 
ple as painted and almost naked savages, rendered 
worse than in their original state by the conduct 
of foreigners who visit them in vessels for sandal- 
wood. The natives are oppressed and robbed, and 
if they resist, are instantly shot down. “Such 
treatment,” they say, “keeps the natives always 
burning for revenge,” and leads to deplorable con- 
flicts. The missionaries had been sometimes in 
danger, finding their bitterest opposers in those 
who had been at sea, learned some English, and 
imbibed “the profane traders’ hatred of the mis- 
sionary and his work,” Religious services had 
been commenced, which were attended by a few of 
both sexes. 

Mr. Gordon, of the same society, landed on the 
island of Exramanga,in June, 1857. He writes: 
“T have of late visited round the East side, which 
contains a very large population, and have found 
the natives in general quite accessible. I have no 
fear to go among the most desperate savages of 
this island, who are wretched cannibals, because I 
can now speak to them the subduing Gospel of the 
grace of God’s dear Son. Without a knowledge of 
their language, it is not very safe to venture among 
them, because of their enormous desire for human 
Sea? poGhwa oS bie. Dave. Pesrdiledur yeast an 
one harbor we visited, the natives of Dillon’s bay 
who were with me were so terrified lest this would 
be their fate if they went on shore, that I had to 
anchor my boat near te the beach, from which I 
taught the multitude, like my blessed Master on the 
lake of Gennesaret.” 


Respecting the death of Rev. John Williams and 
Mr. Harris, the natives have given the following 
account to Mr. Gordon: “It was a feast day when 
the first mission ship arrived. Other foreigners, 
they state, had on such occasions seized their food 
and killed some of them; five were killed on one 
occasion, the names of whom they have given me. 
It was not until Mr. Williams attempted to walk up 
the river towards the place where the feast was 
holden that they resolved to kill him and his com- 
panions, and several of them made signs to them to 
return to their vessel, and_not to go up the river. 
Oviladon is the name of the man who killed them, 
and he is now, with his wife, attending to religious 
instruction. They beheld the deep distress of 
Captain Morgan in the boat, as he lamented over 
the fallen of the Lord, and spake much about it. 
They have shown me the places where each of 
their bodies was carried. The head of Mr. Williams 
was carried, with some of his clothes, two miles 
off from the river, where I found the sealing-wax 
which was in his pocket. I can hardly describe to 
you my feelings as I returned from these scenes, 
having had before me the men who perpetrated 
these horrid deeds.” 

Rey. W. P. Alexander, who has been in this 
country for some time in behalf of Oahu College, 
will leave on his return to the Sandwich Islands on 
the 20th of March. 


URES 








ConerecationaL Sratistics.—We have received 
a note from the gentleman who arranged the 
“statistics” for the Congregational Quarterly, 
explaining the circumstance that ten Presbyte- 
rian clergymen of Michigan were included in the 
list of Congregational ministers. He says their 
“ enumeration was unintentional,” and was owing 
to the fact that they “belong to both Presbyte- 
ry and Association ; most of them, we believe, 
are pastors of Congregational churches.” ‘‘ We 
are not anxious,” the writer further says, “ to 
swell our list with names of brethren who, how- 
ever excellent, yet ride two ecclesiastical horses 
at once. And it is a difficult matter always to 
designate the exact ecclesiastical character of 
these double-headers, Doubtless we shall all 
agree in desiring the time when these anCall 
ther relics of the ‘Plan of Union’ sball be 
_ Certainly, New School Pres- 
byterians have shown no disposition to abandon 
that form of codperative Chfistianity, so happily 
carried forward under the “ Plan of Union,” but 
they will have no alternative if our Congrega 

tional brethren are thus anxious to have all the 
“ relics of the Plan of Union finally forgotten.” 

SS 

Tus admirable series of Theological Frag- 
ments, by Dr. Skinner, is interrupted for the 
peosent week. The series will be resumed in 
our next number, We find these papers, so full 
of thougtiz, and yee so clear, are exeiting 4 very 





general interest amopg ministers. 
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‘MARCH. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


March is come at last, — 
TaWith wind, rar cloud, and changing skies, 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to Northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious un dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train - 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 
And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 


-Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 


SS 
—> > 


City Religions Press. 


The Examiner asks, “‘ What is an Infidel ?” 
with particular reference to a recent correspon- 
dence between Mr. Bayard Taylor and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Rich- 
mond, Va., wherein the latter withdrew from 
their engagement to hear him lecture on the 
Arabs and the Arctic Regions, assigning as a 
reason his connection with the Tribune, his skep- 
ticism as shadowed forth in his lecture on Hum- 
boldt, and an imagined approval of free-loveism, 
&c., &c.,—charges the most of which are the fruit 
of the excitement consequent on the late raid of 
Brown, and none of which, vague and unsupport- 
ed as they are, afford a sufficient justification of 
their course. We take it for granted that Lec- 
ture Committees know, or ought to know, what 
they are doing when they invite addresses from 
popular lecturers. If they are so ignorant of 
the character of public men, as this giving an 
invitation and then recalling it would seem to 
imply, they are not fit for their place. The 
Richmond committee must be wofully deficient 
if they have just come toa knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the traveller in question. We 
do not believe it—their plea is an after-thought. 
But in either case their position is not a credita- 
ble one, and convicts them of culpable ignorance 
or prejudice. 

Far be it from us, however, to defend a cer- 
tain class of lecturers, who deem it their duty to 
instruct their hearers, with an air at once pat- 
ronizing and oracular, into a more excellent and 
liberal religion. And when Mr. Taylor speaks 
of Humboldt as having a nature too broad, too 
‘wise and prudent,” in other words, to find re- 
ligious expression in ordinary methods, or to 
stand in need of the same Divine help as other 
men, he ought to know that he is talking some- 
thing worse than nonsense to those who have 
given this “ great concern” a more hearty and 
cen Stn alti dhl 





eulogist seems to have done. In the same spirit 
is the remark that Protestant missionaries are 
not so successful, and have much to learn from 
those of the Papal Church. A Christian audi- 
ence can never be indifferent to the malicious ig- 
noring of the work of the Spirit of all grace. 
We deprecate these vague, misty statements. 
What significancy is there in the remark that 
Humboldt “possessed an unbounded scorn for 
much that is called religion”? What intelligent 
man does not, especially as he looks abroad over 
Europe, Asia, &c.? That “he uttered a sar- 
casm about clergymen” is not at all remarkable. 
Perhaps it was justified by the character of re- 
ligious bodies in Prussia, or he might have had 
the time-serving Priests of the Romish or Greek 
faith in his eye. But why does not the lecturer 
vouchsafe an explanation, and not leave his un- 
qualified words to work with malign influence in 
the hearts of the young, against the ministers of 
his own country? And moreover, such gener- 
alities impart no information. If Humboldt’s 
satire was aimed at the clergy of the leeturer’s 
own country, our impression of the accuracy of 
his discrimination and unprejudiced fairness would 
be essentially impaired. The Examiner says : 


The word injidel is an old word in our lan- 
guage. It is found in the English Bible, and 
there expresses the sense in which it has ever 
since been current—an unbeliever in the Chris- 
tian religion. “ Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers; for what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion hath light with darkness? and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel ?” 
2 Cor. vi. 14, 16. The same word (apistos) is 
rendered “unbeliever ” in the first, and “ infidel ” 
in the last clause. It would not be difficult to 
show that this has been the generally accepted 
signification of the word. ‘ 

There are two ways in which the established 
use of the term has been struck at. The Latin 
infidelis means “ unfaithful.” Some writers have 
undertaken to turn the English substantive into 
an adjective, with the Latin sense. When aman 
of some notoriety as a professional philanthro- 
pist was called an infidel, his friends vociferated, 
“Infidel to what? In what lawful relation has 
he been unfaithful?” Perliaps they did not 
know that they were talking nonsense, but it re- 
quires some charity to think so. 

A more usual policy is to treat the imputation 
of infidelity as implying Atheism, and to answer 
it by proof that the person so described is a 
theist. But everybody knows Tom Paine as an 
infidel, and Voltaire as another, though neither 
of them. was an atheist. Or, the appellation IN 
assumed to charges declared itreligion—hostility 
to religion—and is pet with proofs of a reveren- 
tial disposition, kind temper, and decorous 
speech ; as ifa man could not reject Christianity, 
and still have praiseworthy traits of character. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor recently eulogized Baron 
Humboldt’s religious character, He admitted 
that the great man was not a Christian in his 
faith and worship, but maintained that his na- 
tural piety was pure and powerful enough to dis- 

nse with the help of the Gospel. What Mr. 

‘aylor’s religious opinions are, we do not know. 
nor are we concerned to inquire. Perhaps he thinks 
the Christian religion necessary, or, 9 least, 
highly advantageous, to ordinary worials. But 
he evidently thinks ‘that sogme men are quite as 
well off without it as with if He insists, how- 
ever, that he was “ defendigfg Humboldt from 
the charge of infidelity,” by/ “stating his belief 


ature, must have found out long ago that a kind 
of religious sentiment may exist without a Chris- 
tian belief. Every human being‘has religious in- 
stincts. Shelley not only rejected, but reviled 
the Gospel. But he has been called a “natur al 
devotee.” Was Humboldt anything more ? 
“ He that is not with me,” said Jesus, “ is against 
me.” There is no exception, even for a Hum- 
boldt. If he did not believe in the truth and 
authority of the Christian religion, he was an in- 
fidel. 


The Christian Advocate and Journal notices 
some of the remarkable features of the present 
quiet, byt pervading Revival influence, as fo!- 
lows : 

It is more extended than has been any real 
spiritual awakening since the Reformation, or in- 
deed since the apostolic age. Our modern fa- 
cilities for communication may account somewhat 
for this fact ; but these are a part of the plan 
of Divine Providence, and the “ demonstration 





‘| of the Spirit” seems to be coincident with them 


in reference to a mighty religious revolution of 
the world. The Revival is general in this land. 
It prevails in Ireland, England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. In France and Germany there are indica- 
tions of its appearance. In Switzerland much 
interest prevails, and meetings for special prayer 
are held daily in Geneva, Lausanne, Vevay, 
Neuchatel, and Berne. It scems probable that 
the movement will become general throughout 
Switzerland. In the North of Italy, a move- 
ment not merely ecclesiastical, but evangelical, 
has set in, following in the wake of the late po- 
litical changes. Even in India the great work 
seems to be commencing. 

It is remarkable for its profound and steady 
current. Except in Ireland and Wales, it has 
moved on with a solemn earnestness and tran- 
quillity which has seldom been known in seasons 
of great popular religious excitement. The usual 
mixture of human infirmity, with the influence of 
divine truth, has been avoided, and this impres- 
sive fact has been secured, not by over fastidious- 
ness, and especially not at the expense of the 
popular interest, but seems to be a spontaneous 
characteristic of the revival. 

It is singularly continuous. The reaction of 
religious, as of all other excitements, is the re- 
sult of a natural or psychological law ; but the 
present calm yet deep interest has continued not 
for months only, but for years. It is to-day per- 
vading New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, and most of our large communities. It 
is so normal in its tone that it may go on indefi- 
nitely, and who shall say that there has not now 
set ina permanent era of exalted Christian life 
among Protestant Churches—a devotion, a fer- 
vor, a zeal for the salvation of souls which shall 
be enduring, and shall transform the aspect of 
Protestant Christendom, doing away religious 
excesses, and yet raising up the general Church 
to the standard of Apostolic Christian energy ? 
This is the consummation for which holy men 
have been praying during all the vicissitudes of 
the Church since the Reformation. Has it in- 
deed begun 2 Whether it be so or not, one 
thing is evident, namely, that while heathenism 
is giving away before Christian civilization and 
Missions in the East, and Popery is reeling un- 
der irresistible blows {In Europe, Protestantism 
is enjoying such a spiritual jubilee as has no par- 
allel whatever inits history. Let us, then, “have 
faith in God,” and look for still greater things, 
asking of the watchman, not “ What of the 
night ?” but, “What of the morning ?” 





The Church Journal, in a leader upon Lent; 
which it terms “The Great Yearly Revival of 
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Piayer-Mecting apon the observ- 
ances of the Episcopal Church, but ignores the 
fact that an influential though perhaps somewhat 
select number of its denomination actively co- 
operate with their Christian brethren of other 
denominations in sustaining it—seeming to pre- 
fer its simple, spontaneous methods, and unosten- 
tatious spirituality, to the chilling elaborateness 
of prescribed forms. The observance of the usual 
daily service of the Episcopal Church at this 
season, has failed in years past to make a no- 
ticeable impression upon the public mind. We 
trust that the reflex influence of the Daily 
Prayer-Meeting, or a more direct one, if “ the 
Church” brethren are able to bear it, will be 
felt among them as sensibly during this present 
Lental season as the two previous. The Jour- 
nal says : 

Two years ago, the very atmosphere was trem- 
bling with religious enthusiasm. The daily 
“ Prayer-meetings” were reported in the daily 
papers, and from every corner of the land excit- 
ing reports flowed in of the great and wonderful 
outpouring of God’s Spirit, as manifested in the 
conversion of sinners. In the midst of it all, the 
Church began her season of Lent as usual ; and 
with no very great deviation from her regular 
system, unless that the general excitement 
throughout the community made the attendance 
larger, and the feeling somewhat deeper, than in 
ordinary years. The daily services—to which 
so many had objected, when the Church aloné 
contended for them—were now found to be en- 
tirely reasonable ; and the praiseworthy attempt, 
on the part of the friends of the Union Prayer- 
Meeting, to keep up their meeting for prayer 
daily ever since, has totally destroyed, in many 
minds, the idea that there can be any “ Pusey- 
ism” or “Romanism” in the “Daily Prayer” 
provided for in the Church Prayer Book. Nay, 
more : the notion that the ordinance of preach- 
ing was so essential a part of worship that there 
could be no divine service acceptable to God 
without it, has also entirely disappeared from the 
public mind.. The last phase of the Revival 
movement brought matters so completely into 
the hands of the laity, and preachers by profes- 
sion were so completely set aside, that prayer 
has risen to its proper prominence as the leading 
feature of public worship ; and the Hymns and 
psalms so continually sung, have established 
praise as the next in order and importance. So 
far, then, the general resultant of the two years’ 
revival movement has been, .the perceptible and 
undeniable advancement of the public mind gen- 
erally, in its slow but steady drifting towards the 
old established position of the Church. . . . 
But though the Revival movement tried hard to 
keep itself alive, and make itself perpetual, it has 
not been able to succeed. A year ago, the tide 
already at the ebb ; and notwithstanding 
aypest and zealous efforts made by leading 

tedly energetic individuals, the mark of 
along the shore has gone down lower 
, until now, notwithstanding the agita- 
tions in Areland and other countries, it is dead 


low wate¥ here. 

This language is very different from that of 
the Advocate and Journal, which we quote in 
strising contrast. ~ The facilities of the latter for 
the formation of an intelligent and careful opin- 
ion are second to none. We have been sorry to 
notice that a portion of the Episcopal press has 
failed to acknowledge any good of the revivals in 
Ireland, though the “physical manifestations” 
were paraded before the public. This is a very 
narrow view, to fasten on what was a mere inci- 





his character.” But Mr. Taylor, in his travels spiritual results. What do such carping critics 
about the world, and in his converse with liter-}say to the testimony of Irish barristers and 
judges, who now find the criminal calendar near- 
ly vacant, when before it was invariably full? 
This change is ascribed by these intelligent lay 


observers to the improved piety of the people, 
and surely a Church which proposes the final 
absorption of all mankind,.should have sufficient 
breadth and fairness to see and acknowledge the 
vast good as well as the trifling evil of such a 
work. 





The Intelligencer commends a little publica- 
tion of some interest to judicious parents and 
friends of Sabbath schools generally, prepared by 
Mr. John A. Gray, well known from his exten- 
sive printing establishment, 16 and 18 Jacob 
street, and who is himself the superintendent of 
a flourishing school. Wishing to make it useful, 
he offers to send it by mail on reeeipt of 20 
cents. The Intelligencer says : 

It is the product of a protracted and minute 
examination of every new volume (425) admit- 
ted to the library. The books were first select- 
ed from the ample stock which the various book- 
stores of New York contain, and none accepted 
until the contents of each volume had been gub- 
jected by the Superintendent to a careful inspec- 
tion. ‘To form a library in this way, required 
much diligent reading, for the purpose of secur- 
ing books really suitable to be placed in the 
hands of the young. When the selection had 
been completed, Mr. Gray then proceeded to 
form a catalogue, in which the subject, charac- 
ter, and aim of each volume are tersely and 
graphically presented under the appropriate title, 
We have marvelled at the successful manner in 
which this labor has been accomplished. All ac- 
customed to write for the Press know that the 
highest attainment in paragraphiec ability con- 
sists in expressing the utmost possible in the few- 
est possible words. This sort of skill is as valu- 
able asitis rare ; but is an excellence conspicuous 
on every page of this descriptive catalogue. 

Our special object in making this public notice 
of the production named is, to say that it may be 
advantageously used out of the school for which 
it is primarily designed, as a /abor-saving appar- 
atus for other superintendents. Friends of Sun- 
day schools all feel that care should be taken in 
selecting books for their libraries, and yet very 
few have time to run from store to store to find 
the best, or to satisfy themselves by a personal 
exainination of the charactor of the volumes 
offered. From this catalogue any superintendent 
could determine in an hour whether or not. to or- 
der books of a certain grade or quality, and 
would run no-risk of being disappointed in the 
books ordered. 


The Independent, previous to the announee- 
ment that Prof. Huntington had applied to Bish- 
op Eastburn for orders in the Episcopal Church, 
manifested its desire to retain him in the Con- 
eregational fold, notwithstanding his liturgical 
It said : 

Prof. Huntington is understood to desire + 
measure of liturgical form in the worship of the 
Church, and the more or less thorough observ- 
ance in it of the ‘ Christian Year.” Why can- 
not a church be gathered, in this city or in Bos- 
ton, of those who agree with him in this—o 
whom there are multitudes outside altogether of 
the Episcopal communion—to whom he may 
bring, through such special chalices, the waters 
of life? Such a movement would be in most es- 
sential accordance with the principles of Congre- 
gationalism, and would worthily vindicate its 
glaims..te the, dargestmqasieuo’ Hendom: Ane 
we judge, through which his whole spiritual 
force, culture, and enthusiasm, might be mani- 
fested and made operative, to the grandest re- 
sults. 

We see it stated that Prof. Huntington will 
not sever his relation with Harvard University 
for the present year, at least, the Committee of 
the Board of Overseers having earnestly desired 
him to recall his unaccepted resignation. Doubt- 
less the refinements hinted at might be engrafted 
upon the Congregational polity, and at a far 
less expenditure of social influence and good 
cheer, fhan a similar experiment has cost in 
Western New York. But then, Presbyterian- 
ism is rather slow in yielding to such innova- 
tions, and can hardly offer the same “claims to 
the largest measure of freedom and flexibility.” 


tendencies. 





The Churchman in entering upon its thirtieth 
volume, says with reference to its future : 


Having heretofore stated it as our intention to 
issue a Daily Church Newspaper, and having re- 
ceived many kind inquiries from subscribers on 
the subject, we embrace this occasion to say, 
that whilst we have not yet matured our plans 
for the purpose, the encouragement we have late- 
ly received, has made us sufficiently hopeful and 
sanguine to assert that this desirable undertak- 
ing will be begun at no distant day. In the 
meantime, we have no fear of being forestalled 
by others in this interesting field ; for we do not 
believe that any Religious Daily Newspaper can 
ever be sustained in this country without being 
controlled by the faith of the Catholic Church ; 
nor have we yet heard of any but ourselves who 
have determined upon sych an enterprise. 

The following language from an extended 
article urging the necessity of “The Gift of 
Oratory,” and a more special reference to natu- 
ral gifts and graces in the seleetion of preachers, 
is somewhat unusual as coming from a High- 
Church source. It seems like a momentary over- 
looking and disparagement of the efficacy of 
“ our incomparable service and Prayer Book ” to 
meet all possible spiritual needs. In its final 
suggestion, however, our contemporary falls back 
on its pet notion of an order of Protestant 
monks : 

The gift of Oratory is one of the most efficient 
inborn instrumentalities, when illuminated and 
strengthened by the Holy Spirit, for obtaining 
power over the hearts and minds of men. If 
the Church would seek out those individuals pos- 
sessing it, and imbue them with her spirit, there 
would be no lack of influence and power in 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. When men 
give their hearts unreservedly to God—and no 
man, whether Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, can be 
a Christian without this unqualified devotion of 
the heart—they will gladly give everything else 
to Him. 

The subject is one of deep interest to all 
Churchmen. The right men, the natural preach- 
ers as it were, have not been selected for the 
Church’s Ministry. Consequently there is a sad 
deficiency of genuine Gospel preaching, and on 
the part of many, a lamentable ignorance con- 
cerning its nature and character. Preaching is 
now considered by the multitude as “scarcely 
more than an intellectual exercise upon a solemn 
theme,” instead of a heart-searching, authori- 
tative message from God, delivered by a divine- 
ly constituted ambassador. It is a sad mistake 
to imagine that a man may be made a good 
preacher by simply passing him through a clas- 
sical and theological course of study, without 





that a deep religious feelirag formed the basis of ' dent, and to overlook the immense moral and ‘first seeing to it that he possesses the proper 


mental organization, and is duly instructed in 
what the preaching of the Gospel really consists. 
This mental gift to spell others by the use of 
words empowered by the Holy Ghost, is abso- 
lutely. necessary to influence and control those 
who hear the Gospel, in order that it may pro- 
duce the effect designed by our Blessed Lord 
himself, who ordained .that through this spell, 
as an instrumentality, the preacher should be able 
to hold the attention “of his hearers and keep 
them under his influence. The faculties of the 
human mind are frequently employed by the 
Devil as instruments for the accomplishment of 
his evil designs ; and men can be led to do al- 
most anything, however sinful, when urged by an 
individual possessing this gift of Oratory. So, 
likewise, heresy and schism, infidelity and other 
forms of error, either of a religious or social 
nature, owe much of their existence to the facil- 
ity with which the minds of the mass of man- 
kind are controlled by the power of the natural 
zift here spoken of. 

The Church, on the other hand, by compara- 
tively overlooking this gift, has failed to exercise 
one of the most powerful instruments for, accom- 
plishing her work. The whole of the Ghurch’s 
present life is spasmodical and diffusive in its ope- 
rations, and no permanency and economy of this 
power can exist, until the whole building shall 
be rightly fitted and united in limited [celibate ?] 
brotherhoods of twelve, with a Bishop at the 
head. 


MORALITY OF THE SABBATH. 

We find in the New York Times a discussion 
of the police statistics, showing the remarkable 
decrease of seven thousand in the number of ar- 
resis for crime during the last quarter ; and 
thus disposing of the claim that frost is more ef- 
fective than Sabbath-keeping in preventing vice : 

The facts of previous years do not sustain 
the theory that ‘‘ November, December, and Jan- 
uary are generally the dullest months in the Po- 
lice business.” We have not the full statistics 
of the Mepropolitan Police Board at hand ; but 
we take such data as the report before us employs 
when it says, “it is noticeable that the arrests were 
uniformly much more numerous on Tuesday than | 
on Sunday, when a considerable number of liquor 
shops were closed.” Taking the record of arrests 
for Tuesdays and Sundays from Aug. 1, 1857, to 
Feb. 1, 1859, and excluding those for “‘ Novem- 
ber, December, and January,” and the average 
number on those two day for such quarter proves 
to have been 2,978 ; while the arrests on those 
days for the corresponding Winter quarters for 
“November, December, and January,” of 1857, 
58, were 3,084 ; and for 1858, ’59, no less than 
3,239—in both cases in excess of the Summer or 
any other quarters. 

The remarkable fact, then, that forty-three 
per cent. of crime has heen prevented in a single 
quarter, remains to be accounted for by other 
methods than those of the Department establish- 
ed “ to prevent crime.” Can it be accounted for ? 
We think it can. One fact of the General Su- 
perintendent seems to suggest the philosophy the 
Department are so slow to recognize—the uni- 
formly greater number of arrests on the week- 
days “than on Sunday, when a considerable 
number of liquor shops were closed.” They used 
to he twenty-five per cent. more on Sunday than 
on other days. During the last quarter they 
have been some sirly per cent. less; and it 
would not have required a large stretch of the 
reasoning powers to have connected Sabbath so- 
briety with week-day order, so as to have fur- 
nished at least a probable or proximate cause for 
obvious effects, alike creditable to the Depart- 
ment and grateful to good citizens. Certain it 
is that no single measure to which the Police 
Department has applied its powers was ever 
aH . 2 - vee By eee CULL 
than the attempt to suppress the Sunday liquor 
traffic. Our ground of amazement is, that hav- 
ing in a good degree accomplished their object, 
with results that gladden every heart, they 
should fail to comprehend the moral bearing of 
their own doings—ignore the clue to their true 
policy for the future—and place on the brow of 
“ Winter ” the civie crown won by their own in- 
dustry and fidelity, and which a grateful and 
hopeful community are eager to pla&® on the 
head of the man or the Department by whose 
agency crime is prevented and our Sabbath quiet 


restored. 
—_—_— 


[For Tae EvanGEust.]} 
PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 
Testimony to Hamilton College. 

At a Union Prayer-meeting for Colleges, held in 
the South Congregational church, Brooklyn, on 
Thursday week, during the exercises, Rev. Mr. 
Carpenter, the Chairman, read a noticedo the effect 
that a member of Hamilton College, who was pres- 
ent, desired the prayers of the church in behalf of 
that institution. After one or two prayers, a gen- 
tleman arose and said that the notice just read by 
the Chairman had awakened some very pleasant 
feelings, and recalled the name of one for whom he 
had the highest esteem and respect: he referred to 
Dr. Fisher, who now presided over that College. 
Mr. Decker said that he was led to speak thus of 
Dr. Fisher, because he knew of no man who was 
better fitted to sustain so important a relation to 
young men, and seek their highest good. He felt 
that Hamilton College must soon be, if not already, 
blest with a powerful awakening of religious inter- 
est among its students. After other remarks ap- 


propriate to the occasion, Mr. Decker concluded 


with a prayer for the institution. 

Following the last speaker, the Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow arose and remarked that he was pleased 
to hear such testimony for that College, and so 
much interest manifested in its welfare. It was an 
important institution, situated in the heart of the 
Empire State, and under the supervision and influ- 
ence of the New School Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches. He knew its President to be 
aman eminently qualified to hold so responsible a 
position, and was glad to learn of its rapid progress 
under his administration, and the successful efforts 
lately made in its behalf. We might hope much 
from an institution that numbered distinguished 
men among its graduates, and furnished such minis- 
ters and scholars as Albert Barnes and Dr. Robin- 
son to the world. But Dr. Winslow looked at 
Hamilton College as an institution destined to bless 
ow’ country and the world,in the number of its 
graduates who should enter the ministry and de- 
vote their lives to the service of their great Master. 
Let us hope, then, that the prayers of this day for 
the Colleges of our land may be heard and gra- 
ciously answered. 

Such was one of the features of this interesting 
meeting of Prayer for Colleges; and may we not 
hope that not only one college, but that all the in- 
stitutions of our land may speedily be visited with 
the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit, and thou- 


sands of youth join the ranks of the Lord ? 


N.C. W. 
—_——_o—__.. 


No man honors God, and no man justifies 
God, at so high a rate, as he who lays his hand 
upon his mouth, when the rod of God is upon his 
back. 

—_—_—_—p——___ 

* -History is gradually getting deeper into man, 
from the camp and court to the arts, from them 
to social life, and at length will come to the root 
of all life, the soul. Conversion has yet to be 
fairly recognized in general history asan element 
in national life. 





GOD’S LOVE. 
‘* For God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.”°—John tit. 16. 
Mr. Nott, missionary in the South Sea Islands, 
was on one occasion reading a portion of the 
Gospel of John to a number of the natives. 
When he had finished the sixteenth verse of the 
third chapter, a native, who had listened with 
avidity and joy to the words, interrupted him 
and said, ‘What words were those-you read ? 
What sounds were those I heard? Let me hear 
those words again.” Mr. Nott again read the 
verse, ‘‘God so loved,” etc., when the native 
rose from his seat and said, “Is that true? Can 
that be true? God love the world when the 
world not love Him ! God so love the world, as 
to give His Son to die, that man might not die. 
Can that be true?” Mr. Nott again read the 
verse, ‘‘ God so loved the world,” etc., told him 
it was true, and that it was the message God 
had sent to them, and that whosoever believed 
in Him would not perish, but be happy after 
death. The overwhelming feelings of the won- 
dering native were too powerful for expression 
or restraint. He burst inte tears, and as these 
chased each other down his countenance, he re- 
tired to meditate in private on the amazing love 
of God, which had that day touched his soul ; 
and there is every reason to believe he was after- 
wards raised to share the peace and happiness 
resulting from the love of God shed abroad in 
his heart.— Ladies’ Repository. 

cistanididliiaincdaae’s 

FALSE GOOD WORKS. 

Pastors are sometimes perplexed by the appar- 
ent want of a true Christian character in some of 
their members, who are very active in a certain 
routine of church duties. Perhaps none are more 
regular and earnest in the performance of such 
duties, but there is little genuine spirituality in 
their conversation or lives. ‘“ The Crucible,” by 
Xev. J. A. Goodhue, contains some very search- 
ing analyses of the nature and evidences of true 
piety, and will repay a careful reading by any 
disciple. He treats of such persons in the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

The sentiment prevails that if a professor of 
religion maintains a good external walk, and is 
religiously zealous and active, it must necessarily 
be the product ofa renewed heart. This is espe- 
cially so if his activity and good works are oflong 
continuance. But when it is remembered how much 
more ready and willing men are to be saved by 
works than by grace, and what apparently ex- 
cellent effects the working power of legal right- 
eousness have wrought in the world, it will be 
felt that outward works can no longer be relied 
upon as an infallible sign of grace. 

We do not deny that men shall be known by 
their fruits, but insist that their fruits should be 
discriminated. The Christian is not to be known 
by legal fruits, nor the legalist by Christian fruits. 
The fruits of legalism are as plainly recognized in 


of the New’ Testament Pharisce were, outwardly, 
of a most excellent character. They were even 
more abundant than the works of the publican, 
and for aught we know, as long-continued. The 
house which the foolish man built was a legal 
work, and it was as well finished and furnished 
in every respect as was the house of the wise man. 
The two could not probably be distinguished, ex- 
cept by digging down, and ascertaining that the 
foundation of the one was in the sand, and the 
other on the rock. So it is with the structures 
of legalism and of grace. They both appear well, 
and answer an equally good purpose, in all the 
ordinary circumstances of life, until the last great 
storms come, which shall try every man’s work 
of what sort it is. 

PRS OPEB OB eye TE wil] wowuscaiil, assume 
the form of spiritual works, according as they 
are moulded by an evangelical education. The 
spirit of legalism can as well put on the forms of 
meekness, humility, penitence, unworthiness, re- 
nunciation of self, faith, and reliance on Christ, 
as any other. There may be a legal spirit in 
keeping the law of grace, as well as the law of 
works. .A man may be prompted by self-right- 
eous motives in obeying Christ, as well as in 
obeying Moses, or reason, or Mohammed, or the 
Pope, or any other master. 

The spurious good works of unrecognizable re- 
generation will be more clearly accounted for, if 
we consider what are one or two of the elemental 
forces of legalism which impel to such works. 
First, it may be observed that it is in perfect ac- 
cordance with man’s natural constitution, that he 
should attempt to please God by his good works. 
He was created and endowed for this very thing, 
but by sin he has disqualified himself for it. 
Nevertheless, the same natural constitution still 
remains. When aroused to seeking the favor of 
God, the natural impulse of his whole being is, 
to do it by good works, as he always ought to 
have done, and always would, but for sin. The 
result, when he is awakened by any other power 
than the Holy Spirit, is a vitiated system of good 
works. When the Holy Spirit awakens, He 
also enlightens and humbles the soul into the 
method {of grace ; but no other power at the 
same time enlightens and humbles. Hence, when 
awakened by any other, by whatever religious 
creed he may be guided, he goes forward in the 
line of works, despising the method of grace be- 
cause of its humility, and exalting the legal on 
account of his pride and blindness to its vitiated 
nature. 

Another motive-power which impels to legal 
works, having a resemblance to the works of 
grace, and which especially incites to persever- 
ance in them,.is the fact that the individual has 
no other ground for trust. He has never yet 
rested his foot on the Rock. He has never dared 
to venture himself on Christ, and hence clings 
instinctively to his legal righteousness, He does 
it, too, with the perseverance of a man who feels 
that it is his only safety. If he fall from his le- 
gality, he has nothing else to save him. He may 
at times feel that this is giving way, but, like a 
drowning magn, he will cling to it as long as a 
plank remains. If his education and creed are 
evangelical in their character, his legalism will be 
evangelical in its form. 

dpenniepetadine 


Tur American Inga or Cuercn anp State.— 
Under this heading the last Presbyterian Herald 
gives the outline of a public lecture by Rev. 
Stuart Robinson, recently delivered in Louisville, 
Ky., in which he ably discussed the trae American 
doctrine of the entire separation of Church and 
State, and the absolute independence of each in 
its own sphere. He pointed out the two princi- 
pal views which have been held in our country, 
calling one the Virginia doctrine and the other 
the Massachusetts doctrine ;—characterizing the 
former as the true doctrine which had been em- 
braced and battled for by the early Scotch Re- 
formers, had been actually adopted as a principle 
of civil law in Virginia, and incorporated in an 
article of the American Constitution, and which 
confines the Church exclusively to spiritual ends 
and spiritual agencies, making her independent 
and supreme in them ; while the other, or Massa- 
chusetts doctrine, originally providing for the 
support of the Church by the State, and often 
enforcing her claims by civil enactments in the 
early history of New England, leads to a practi- 
cal Erastianism, which shows itself to this da 
in the propensity of New England to use the 
Church as a political machinery. He drew a line 
distinct and broad between the province of the 
Church and the State, confining the former to 
religion and the care of souls, its great business 
being to prepare men for immortality, and giving 








the Scripture as those of grace. The good works | 


to the State and the citizen th i 

e€ excl - 
een of all secular and political intersow 
without any right to interfere in matters ¢ lesi- 
astical.— Presbyterian Expositor = 
ee 


a ware ON PROTESTANISM. 

ost of our readers haye i 
read or heard of the book wih = Mead 
About, which awakened anq excited public curi- 


osity long before the celebrated document, enti- 


tled “The Pope and the Congress” made its 


appearance. As a specimen of the Vigorous 
blows he is dealing against a Church to which 
he professes nominally to adhere, we insert the 
following, which struck our eye in one of our re 
cent files of foreign papers : 


M. About has a feuwilleton in the Opini 
Nationale, devoted thee Protestants of ‘iio 
Hesays: I had every reason to suppose that 
the Protestants of Alsace, being rebels, trampled 
under foot the laws of the empire, refused to pay 
taxes, evaded military service, set at nought mo- 
rality and other men’s goods. For, in point of 
fact, a sect which is doomed to certain damnation 
would be very silly to deny itself any possible en- 
joyment in this present world. But the things 
Ihave heard here completely astonish me, I 
have heen assured by a Catholic policeman that 
the Emperor has no more devoted, more peace- 
able, or more irreproachable subjects than these 
cursed heretics. A Catholic officer swears to me 
that ‘his best soldiers are Protestants. I learn 
from a Catholic tax-gatherer that the Protestants 
not only pay their taxes regularly, but that many 
of them make it a point of paying all their con- 
tributions for the year on New Year’s Day. . A 
Catholic superintendent of woods and forests de- 
clares to me, that in a canton of which three- 
fourths of the inhabitants are Protestants, nine- 
ty-three per cent. of the offences against the 
forest laws are committed by Catholics. I could 
not believe my ears. “But, gentlemen,” I ex- 
claimed with all the authority of the true faith, 
‘itis most certain that Catholics are more en- 
lightened than Protestants, since their light 
comes from on high. Moreover, they must ne- 
cessarily be more rich, because, as we know— 

“* *Dieu prodigue ses biens 

A ceux qui font yoeu d’etre siens.’?? 
_ They civilly answered me that I was altogether 
inerror. That the heretic youth of this district 
was better educated than our own, and for this 
reason, that the Protestant ministers were able 
and zealous men, who threw their whole souls: 
into their work ; while, on the other hand, the 
good Catholic priests of Alsace knew nothing 
more than how to say mass and curse Protest- 
ants. They further told me that the Protestants 
are the best farmers, that their dwellings are the 
neatest and cleanest, that they are the best men 
of business, and make fortunes more frequently 
than Catholics. They showed me Protestant 
villages in a state of the highest prosperity, 
| lands yielding rich harvests,and flourishing man- 
ufactures—such, for example, as those of M. 
Goldenberg and M. Schatenman. They showed 
me Catholic hamlets, and even towns, in which 
idleness, drunkenness, and misery enjoyed a fra- 
ternal reign, notwithstanding that all the women 
attended mass every day, and that the men kept 
more than a hundred saints’ days in a year. 
“ You see,” said a heretic to me, “ that the influ- 
ence of Rome is felt afar off. It may be com- 
pared to the sirocco, which blows across the des- 
erts of Africa, and throws us upon our backs at 
Strasburg. It is a happy thing for us that we 
have found a shelter against the blast from Rome. 
And remember this, that if our king of the six- 
teenth century had allowed Franceto become al- 
together Protestant, it would at this time of day 
have become infinitely more rich and more moral 
Mal Il Is." "his hy putiesls so shocked my Ca- 
tholic pride, that I exclaimed to the Protestant, 
“Sir, what you have just said appears to me 
& monument of hypocrisy, and an ignoble tissue 
of contradictions.” In this way I shut him up ; 
for, between ourselves, his arguments were not 
easy to refute, and when you do not feel yourself 
able to answer a man, the shortest way out of 
the difficulty is to insult him. 

——— > 
DYING EXPERIENCES. 
By Rey. J. 8. Green, of the Sandwich Islands. 


“Ua Canakila au,” I triumph, was the dying 
exclamation of Hezekiah Kawailepolepo, one of 
my Hawaiian brethren, at Wailuku. While I 
rejoiced on hearing this testimony to the power 
of the Gospel, I did not build my hope of his 
piety on this expression uttered near the close-of 
life, but on the evidence which he gaye while 
living, of his love to Christ and His cause. Now 
and then one at the Islands dies as did my Wai- 
luku friend, but more, many more, depart in an 
unconscious state. Thus died the loved Barti- 
meus, and Hawaii, and thus the excellent Kaau- 
wai. Still, as I had long cherished strong confi- 
dence in their piety, their inability to testify for 
God in the hour of death, did not particularly 
distress nor surprise me. Mr. Whitney, of the 
mission, dying, uttered words of triumph. Mr. 
Richards failed to do so, being unconscious. I 
trust he did triumph in Christ, as realiy as his 
brother Whitney. So with you, the beloved 
Evarts seemed favored with seraphic vision. The 
equally lovely and devoted Porter, of Andover, 
departed under a cloud. Am I mistaken, or is 
there not too much dependence placed on the 
dying exercises of the professed followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Does the Bible make much 
of this? Even Paul’s triumphant exclamation, 
“QO death, where is thy sting?” was uttered 
when in health, and was spoken for all believers. 
How was it with our dying Head ? 

sensiaeneitllprinecteniie 

Tuosr sins shall never be a Christian’s bane 
that are now his greatest burden. It is not fall- 
ing into the water, but lying in the water, that 
drowns. It is not falling into sin, but. lying in 
sin, that destroys the soul. If sin and thy heart 
are two, Christ and thy heart are one. 

—_——_o———___ 
Br Socrat.—When I am assailed with heavy 
tribulations, I rush out among my pigs rather 




















than remain alone by myself. The human heart 
islike a millstone in a mill; when you put wheat 
under it, it turns and bruises the wheat to flour ; 
if you put no wheat in it, it sti grinds on; but 
then it is itself it grinds and wears away.—Lu- 


ther. 
—_———_»—_—__—_—. 


A Minister Misrepresenting His Country.—Recent 
advices from Bogota bring us intelligence of a piece 
of gross intolerance on the part of the priests 
there. For some time past a branch of the London 
Bible Society has been established in that city, and 
quite a number of Bibles were sold among the 
people. By order of the Catholic clergy all these 
Bibles were recently collected, or a very large 
number of them, and burned with great ceremony 
in the public square. The British Minister strong- 
ly protested against the proceedings, but we regret 
deeply to learn that the United States Minister, 
General Jones, countenanced the outrage by being 
present at the ceremony. Mr. Jones, we believe, 
is a Roman Catholic, and his bigotry on this occa- 
sion appears to have led him to commit an act 
which should cause his immediate recall. These 
facts are reported in the Panama Star of the 3d 


Y| February. A full statement of this affair, it is said | 


has been sent te Washington, and we trust that it 


will receive the prompt action which it merits, not- 

withstanding the approach of a Presidential elec- 

tion, when it may be deemed important by politi- 

—* conciliate those of the Minister's religious 
elief. 
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Che Children at Home. 


(For Tas EvaNGELIst ) 
HARRY JOHNSON’S MEDAL. 


It was a stormy afternoon. School was out, 
but the pouring rain prevented the boys from 
meeting in the playground, and with one accord 
they rushed to the empty barn, which, though 
not built for their especial benefit, served admir- 


ably as a romping place, during wet weather. 
Thither all the boys had gone, except Harry 
Johnson. 

Boys have their trials, as well as grown people, 
and he felt quite disconsolate this afternoon. 
Stretching himself out on a long bench by the 
stove, in the hall, he listened to the pattering 
rain, ina rather forlorn mood. Pretty soon a 
door at the other end of the hall was opened, 
and Miss Mary, Proiessor Adams’s daughter, ap- 

_ She had come evidently to look at the 
clouds from the large window ; but soon turning 
away with a dissatisfied glance, she began to 
pace up and down the hall. Her quick, yet soft 
footsteps, made Harry look up from his bench. 
Tall and fair, and stately, she seemed to brighten 
that long cheerless hall, and he listened with a 
sense of pleasure to her careless humming of some 
gay song. 

Harry had always been one of the merriest boys 
in the Professor’s school, but during the last vg- 
cation his mother had died, and it had saddened 
him very much. And now, when he looked at 
Miss Mary, the sweet expression of her face re- 
minded him of the dear mother whom he had lost. 
Something in his earnest gaze attracted the 
young lady’s attention, and she stopped suddenly, 
and said, 

“ What are you thinking of, Master Harry?” 

“Twas thinking you were like my mother,” he 
replied, pleased by her notice. 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Mary, with a ringing 
laugh, “ do I look as old as your mother ?” 

‘Miss Mary,” answered Harry with a sort of 
boyish dignity, “ I have no mother now.” 

“©! I forgot—lI’m sorry I spoke so, Harry. 
We heard of it last Summer, and felt very badly 
for you.” 

The boy looked up with such a grateful face, 
that Miss Adams felt like talking to him 4 little 
while longer, although she had repeatedly in- 
formed her father that nothing would ever in- 
duce her to notice any of “ those great awkward 
boys.” ‘‘ Harry,” continued she, “ why are you 
not out playing ?” 

“@Q! it is cold and forlorn in the barn where 
the boys are; and I feel horrid this afternoon ; 
and besides I don’t want to.” 


that he saw the sweet, sad eyes of his dear 
mother. 

The next morning was bright and clear. The 
clouds had passed away, and to Harry J ohnson 
the whole earth seemed gay. As he crossed the 
garden on his way to the schoolroom, he heard 
Miss Mary calling to John, the gardener, 
“John, are there any flowers in the green- 
house ?—any handsome ones 2” 

“ Niver® bit of a dacent one,” was the reply. 
“T niver seed the granehouse in sich a state, 
Miss.” And John took off his hat, and looked 
very sympathizingly at Miss Mary. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. “I did want a 
bouquet to-day for the wedding.” 
“Tndade thin, Miss, it is. a pity, but it’s not 
meself that can help it,” philosophically answered 
John. 

As Miss Adams turned away disappointed, 
Harry ran up to him. Quick as thought he 
handed him some money, telling him to buy the 
handsomest bouquet he could find for Miss Mary, 
and to have it put in her room, and not to tell 
who sent it. The good-natured Irishman prom- 
ised all he wished ; and at noon Harry had the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Mary step into a carriage 
with his flowers, and noticed that she guarded 
them very carefully. He thought no more about 
the bouquet for a day or two, but worked very 
hard to secure the medal. 

He found out that Austin’s chance was gone. 
He had two marks against his name, but was 
trying to conceal the fact. However, Harry 
knew that it was still uncertain whether he could 
get it or not. If he should get one mark before 


the school closed for the holidays, he might fail. 
True, Professor Adams could excuse it, but he 
was not at all lenient, and if he did not choose to 
forgive, the medal would serve for another term, 
and no boy would carry it away. 


The last day of school came. Harry’s heart 
beat high, in hope of success. Miss Mary had 
said that it would please his father if he took 
home ‘the medal, and he knew it would. He 
grew quite excited. 

At the close of school, as the boys stood in 
long rows in front of their desks, Mr. Burns rose 
and said in measured tones : “ Young gentlemen, 
I am happy to inform you that one of your num- 
ber has been a successful competitor for the 
medal. I find no mark against Master Harry 
Johnson’s name, consequently it is his. Professor 
Adams will be with us immediately, to bestow 
it upon him.” 

What was Harry’s consternation just at this 
minute—as the Professor was entering the room 


her ; and the medal, he felt sure, was gone for- 
ever. 

Miss Adams had not forgotten him. Her 
father had asked her abruptly if she had received 
a bouquet the day she went to the wedding. On 
her replying yes, he said something about Harry 
Johnson, and went off without saying more. But, 
woman-like, she asked a few questions, and by 
the time her father had reassembled the boys for 
a few farewell words, she knew the whole story. 
There was a solemn stiHness in the schoolroom 
as the Professor rose to speak, for the boys, 
though wild in the prospect of vacation, felt 
sorry for Harry ; and when they found from the 
Professor’s remarks that no medal was to be 
given, there was a general murmur of disapproba- 
tion, which even his presence could not prevent 
or subdue. All at once the door opened, and in 
walked the Professor's fair young daughter. It 
was a bold thing for her to do, and her grave 
father looked as if he did not know whether to 
be displeased or not. With a firm step she 
walked up to him, and said in low sweet tones, 


“Papa, I know it all, and could not keep 
away. Please forgive me if Iam wrong, but I 
have come to intercede for Harry Johnson. 
Dear papa, I have been told that one offence 
might be excused ; and if you can excuse him, 
will you not? I do not ask,” she added with 
downcast eyes, “because the bouquet was for 
me. But Harry is a good boy, and it is ig your 
power to give him the medal. Papa, he does de- 
serve it.” 

The Professor looked up. The sweet voice 
and earnest tones, and perhaps the daring she 
had shown, prevailed. ‘The shining medal was 
hung on Harry’s neck, and though he felt hum- 
bled, it rested on a glad heart. 

Joyfully the boys dispersed. All seemed 
happy but Austin. Already he was nicknamed 
“Tattler,” and he stood alone and forlorn, while 
the boys crowded round the successful Harry 
Johnson. In a few minutes he left the school- 
room, and was knocking at Miss Mary’s door. 
She listened to him, smiling, while he poured forth 
his thanks with boyish enthusiasm, and when he 
had finished, she asked him if he would do one 
thing for her. “O, with all my heart,” said 
he eagerly. 

“Forgive Austin, and shake hands with him 
before you go, then.” 

Harry looked blank. “O, Miss Mary, ought 
I to do it? He has been so mean to me all 
this year, and to-day. I can’t forgive him.” 
“Warry,” said the young lady, “do you not 
pray every day, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us’? and dare 


“Three good reasons,” replied Miss Adams— | —to see Austin step forward, and say, in an un-| You¢peak so? Harry, you should forgive him.” 


“but what makes you ‘feel horrid’? Are you 
homesick ? ” 


kind and triumphant tone, 
“Mr. Burns, J feel bound to say that Harry 


Fierce was the contest in Harry’s breast, but 
through God’s grace the right prevailed. With 


“ Yes,—no,— not exactly,” said he, looking Johnson has broken one of the rules, and he} throbbing heart he left Miss Mary, and before 


forlorn and uncomfortable. 

Suddenly Miss Adams said, “I'll tell you 
what I’lldo, Harry. I am going to have tea in 
the library by myself to-night. You come with 
me, and you shall be my visitor, and see if you 
don’t feel better.” 

Harry’s face brightened as he said, 
thank you,” but clouded again in a minute, 
he added, “I know ‘Old Buns’ won’t let 
come.” 

“ Who's ‘Old Buns’ ?” 

“ Mr. Burns, I meuu,” answered Treairy. 

“T}] see to that,” she said, and away she 
went. He heard her trip down-stairs, then he 
could just catch the sound of her voice mingled 
with that of “ Old Buns.” 

“J don’t believe he can refuse her,” he 
thought, and in a minute or two she stood be- 
fore him. ey 

“ Come Harry—‘ Old Buns,’ as you call him, 
is not cross for once, and gives you permission,” 
and she motioned for him to follow her. With 
joy he left the hard wooden beych, and entered 

a pretty little room. Books and pictures, a 
bright fire in the grate, pretty curtains and large 
easy-chairs,—all these made him think of home, 
and he appreciated them as perhaps few boys at 
his age could. 

Sitting in that pleasant room, with Miss 
Adams’s kind face near him, he grew quite com- 
municative, and she encouraged him to talk. As 
the stormy afternoon wore away, he told her how 
he had begun to think lately, as he never had 
before, of the sad change in his home. That 
hitherto delightful home was now dreary ; his 
father seemed sad and stern ; and he added with 
a sigh, 


“‘T don’t feel much like going home in the 
If I should get the medal, there will 


Holidays. 
be no mother to be glad about it.” 


“ But your father will be glad, I am sure,” re- 
“JT heard you were trying 


plied Miss Adams. 
for the medal—shall you get it?” 
“0, I don’t know. 


rule or two.” 
“Do you lose the medal if you break a rule ?’ 
asked Miss Adams. 


“Tf there’s only one offence, and Professor 
Adams is*willing to excuse it, then there’s a 
But if two rules are broken, there isn’t 


chance. 
a fellow that could get it,” replied Harry. 


“Well, but this is rather bad that Austin is 


so mean,” said she. 


aging him in talking against Austin, and was 


pleased to see him check himself, and reply, “O 
he is mean, but I won’t tell tales of him. 
gets the medal, I shall try to wish him joy.” 


Miss Adams liked her young visitor very much 
They enjoyed their nice little 
supper, Harry particularly ; the delicate biscuits 
and cake were so different from the great thick 
slices of bread and dry cookies which he generally 
had. At the sound of the study-hour bell, he 
bade her good-by ; and as he thanked her for 
her kindness, he stood by the open door, and 


before he left. 


There’s Austin that’s so 
crazy for it that he bothers me all the time. He’d 
be precious glad if I'd just happen to break a 


If he 


knows it as well as I do.” 

For a minute Harry was perfectly bewildered, 
and heard nothing around him but a murmur of 
“tell-tale!” “mean!” “just like Austin !” 
Then, when the Professor asked him gravely 
what all this meant, he recollected himself, and 


looked quite savage. 
The Professor then turned to Austin, and said 


whwvaasly, SRLUSUIM, If Jv ween praveu whew Vase ey 


against Johnson, I command you to do it. If 
not, this interference shall not be forgotten.” 
Austin hung down his head, stuck his fingers 
in his mouth, and muttered, “I can bring some 
one to prove it.” 
“ Doso, then, immediately,” said the Professor. 
He sneaked out, and in a moment came back, 
followed by John, the gardener, looking very 
green, and very sheepish. At the command of 
his master he spoke, and began to lament, witha 
flood of Hibernian eloquence, that he had “to 
spake a word against Misther Harry.” He was 
going on to tell what Austin seemed wild to 
have told, when he was interrupted by the clear, 
startling tones of Harry’s voice. Light had 
flashed upon his mind. 
“O! I know, I know,” he cried, springing 
forward, “I did do it. Indeed, indeed I had 
forgotten. Sir,” he said, speaking to Professor 
Adains, “‘ the other day I gave John some money, 
and made him buy something for me. I am 
sorry, sir, very sorry ; but I didn’t mean to de- 
ceive.” 
The Professor’s countenance fell. It was a 
very strict rule of his that the boys should not 
be allowed to employ any of the servants in buy- 
ing anything for them. Often had the boys 
been told of this rule, and it had “been many 
times proved that it was very important to have 
it enforced. He was anxious that Harry should 
have the medal, but felt that this rule ought not 
to be broken without punishment. There was a 
brief pause, during which Harry looked humbled 
and sad. Austin, who evidently wished to sce 
him disappointed, cast triumphant glances at 
him; while most of the boys felt sorry enough 
for their favorite playfellow and schoolmate. 
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“ Johnson,” said the Professor at length, “ did 
you not know that you were breaking a rule?” 
“ T knew the rule,” he answered, ‘“ but I forgot 
it entirely. 
up, sir.” 
She did not intend encour- 
sor again, “ what it was you sent for?” 
? 
Mary know. 
“ And pray, for whom was it purchased ?” 
“For Miss Mary—Miss Adams.” 
The Professor looked astonished. 


Mr. Burns. 
come to the library with me, if you please.” 


at Jim Austin.” 


That’s the truth, and I must own 
“ Will you tell me, Harry,” asked the Profes- 


Harry hesitated ; he did not like to have Miss 
At last he said, “A bouquet, sir.” 


“This is a 
most extraordinary affair altogether,” he said to 
“You may dismiss the ‘boys, and 


In a few moments the whole school was in an 
uproar. John went off growling at Austin. The 
boys, as they elegantly expressed it, were “mad 
All his meanness was disclosed. 


Austin left, he had spoken to him words not 
only of reconciliation, but of kindness. 


The for- 
giveness was complete. 


g And ever after, when 
Harry looked upon his glittering medal, it made 
him think, not of his hard struggles for it, not or 
the time when first it was hung on his neck ; but 


“O, replied, “I don’t know, sir, what Austin means. | strange to say, he could always seem to hear a 
and | If it’s the truth I won't deny it ; but, sir, I don’t | sweet voice sa 
me | Temember having broken any rule.” And Harry} day ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 


? 
ying: “Do you not pray every 


those who trespass against us’?” and it made 
him think of the great goodness of our Heavenly 


See ee 2 o* o coms 24 8 4.4 


“ Little things 
Bear little souls to heayen.”’ 


, on little wings, 


————— >< e—————— 


Scientific and elseful, 


eee 
What Divers Mect With Under Water.—When the 

vessel has settled down in a sandy bottom, it is 

preserved for many months from breaking up ; and 

its position may be much the same as it would be 

when floating in calm water, if it be not tilted over 

by any under-current drifts. The light, of course, 

depends a good deal upon the depth, and upon the 

nature of the bottom; but where there is no chalk 

to give a milky thickness to the water, the diver 

pursues his work in a kind of gloomy twilight. By, 

the aid of this, he can see and feel his way round 

the ship ; but when he ascends to the deck, and 

winds down into the principal cabins, he finds 

everything pitch-dark, and has nothing to guide 

him but his hands. This is the most difficult, and 

yet the most frequent, labor he has to encounter ; 

the danger being, that in a large vessel, where the 

cabin stairs are deep, and the cabins are long and 

broad, he may get his air tube twisted round some 

unfamiliar projection, and so squeeze off his supply 
of life from above. In positions such as this, he re- 
quires all his nerve and _ self-possession, all his 
power of feeling his way back in the exact road 
that he came. He may have got the precious cas- 
ket to which he has been directed, in his arms; 
but what of that, if he die before he can find the 
stairs? The cold, helpless masses that bump against 
his helmet as they float along the low roof over his 
head, are the decomposed corpses of those who 
were huddled together in the cabin when the ship 
went down. A few of these may be on the floor 
under his feet, but only when pinned down by an 
overturned table or fallen chest. Their tendency is 
upward—ever upward—and the remorseless sea 
washes away the dead infant from its dead mother’s 
arms, the dead wife from her dear husband’s em- 
brace. Ifthe wreck be in the Channel, the small 
crabs are already beginning to fatten on their prey. 
The diver disentangles himself from this silent 
crowd, and ascends the welcome stairs to the deck. 
The treasure he has rescued is hauled up into the 
attendant diving-boat, and he turns again to renew 
his work. He seldom meets with an accident un- 
der water ; never, perhaps, with death; and the 
chief risk he runs is from getting some heavy piece 
of ship lumber overturned on his long train of air- 
pipe. Even in this case he feels the sudden check 
and the want of air, gropes his way back to the eb- 
struction, removes it, signals to his companions to 
be raised, and reaches the boat exhausted and 
alarmed, but not so much so as to give up his place 
in the trade. His earnings mostly take the form of 
shares in what he recovers. If fortunate, his gains 
may be large ; if unfortunate, they may be small ; 
but no man can grudge him the highest prizes it is 
possible for him to win. May Whitstable always 
have the honor of producing such bold and dex- 
terous men as plentifully as she has hitherto done, 
and may they have the wisdom to keep what they 
get.—All the Year Round. 


Alcohol Prevents the Natural Changes which go on 
in the Blood.— When arterial blood is withdrawn 
from the body and alcohol mingled with it, the 
florid color disappears, it becomes darkened, and at 
once changed to carbonated or venous blood. 
Bouchardat, of France, a very skilful physiological 
experimenter, found that when alcohol is introduced 
into the system in excess, the blood in the arteries 
presents the venous aspect. Liebig observes, that 


Usefulness of Diamonds.—Many persons suppose 
that diamonds are only used in jewelry—for rings and 
other articles of personal adornment—and that they 
are really of no cssential value whatever in the prac- 
tical arts. This is a mistaken notion ; they are used 
for a great number of purposes in the arts.’ Thus for 
cutting the glass of our windows into proper size, no 
other substance can equal it, and it is exclusively 
used for this purpose. A natural edge or point, as it 
called, is used for this work, and thousands of such 
are annually required in our glass factories. Diamond 
points are also employed for engraving on carnelians, 
amethysts, and other brilliants, and for the finer cut- 
ting on cameos and seals. Being very hard, the dia- 
mond is also used in chronometers for the steps of 
pivots, and as it possesses high refractive with inferior 
dispersive power, and little longitudinal aberration, it 
has been successfully employed for the small deep 
lenses of single microscopes. ° The magnifying power 
of the diamond in proportion to that of plate glass, 
ground toa similar form, isas 8 to3. For drawing 
minute lines on hard steel and glass, to make micro- 
meters, there is no substitute for the diamond point. 
Diamonds are also employed for drill points to perfor- 
ate rubies, and bore holes in draw plates, and also for 
drilling in hard steel. 


Remedy for a Felon—The Texas Baptist publishes 
the following remedy asa certain cure: Take a pint 
of common soft-soap, and stir it in air-slacked lime till 
it is of the consistency of glazicr’s putty. Make a 
leather thimble, fill it with this composition, and insert 
the finger therein, and change the composition once in 
twenty minutes, and a cure is certain. We happen to 
know that the above is a certain remedy, and recom- 


mend it to any one who may be troubled with that 
disagreeable ailment. 


Right of a Man to his own Likeness.—Photography 
is being called to account in England. It appears 
by the police report that Mr. Mills, a tobacconist, de 
liberately smashed to picces a glass case, in which was 
exhibited, without his permission, photographic like. 
nesses of himself aud wife. The report thus closes : 
The damage done was two guineas. One of the 
portraits was that of the defendant's wife. The de- 
fendant expressed his annoyance at his wife's portrait 
being exposcd to public view, and added that he had 
protested against it, and requested it might be with- 
drawn. Complainant took no notice of this, and he 
certainly did destroy it, as stated. Mr. Brougham 
(the justice) gave judgment in the case. Whether an 
artist, an ale-housekeeper, or (law seems to level all 
distinctions) any other person might, after notice of 
objection, seck to attract customers by hanging up a 
portrait of his neighbor's wife as a sign, either for its 
beauty or deformity, was at least very questionable ; 
but even if the exhibition was a nuisance, which the 
law would compel him to abate, it was clearly unlawful 
for the defendant to redress his grievance by violence. 
He must, therefore, pay for the damage done; but in- 
asmuch as the exhibitor was, under the circumstances, 
entitled to no sympathy, the amount must be limited by 
a rigid estimate. The de‘endant must, therefore, pay 
one guinea for the damage, and two shillings costs of 
summons. 


Destruction of Birds Forbidden.—The desruction of 
all birds, except game to cat, has been recently pro- 
hibited in many of the small German States, on the 
Rhine, and in parts of Germany. The motives urged 
are these—wherever the farmers have killed the rooks, 
jays, and even sparrows, crops have been less than 
where they had been unmolested. Very able natural- 
ists have examined this, and have reported that the 
vast quantity of noxious yermin which the birds de- 
stroy, greatly exceeds the small quantity of grain they 
destroy in searching for the. insects on which they 
feed. ; 

Investigation in this country has developed the 
same fact. The destruction of the birds gives hosts of 
insect tribes a chance for life, and these feed upon the 
crops and cause a far more general destruction of 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals than is occasioned by the 
birds themselves. Now as the Spring approaches, and 
with it the time of the singing of birds, measures 
should be taken to protect these warblers from mur- 
derons attacks. 

| 


The Activity of Birds when they have young is 
most surprising. A My. Weir has furnished the follow- 
ing, aa the result of his observations on a pair of blue 
titmice, when rearing their young. The parent birds 
began their labor of love at half-past three o'clock in 
the morning, and did not leave off till eight o'clock P. 
M., after being almost inccssantlyengaged for nearly 
seventeen hours. Mr. Weir counted their various re- 
turns to the nest, and found them to be 475. Up to 
four o’clock, a8 a breakfast, they were fed twelve times ; 
between five and six, forty times, flying to and froma 
plantation more than 150 yards from their nest ; be- 
times ; and they continued at their work till the time 
specified, sometimes bringing in a single large cater- 
pillar, and at other times two or three small ones. The 
number oj destructive insects removed by birds when 
feeding their young must be astonishing, if they are, in 
any degree, as active as the two titmice, so patiently 
observed by Mr. Weir on the fourth of July, 1837. 
Great as the number of returns seems to be, it certain- 
ly does not exceed that of the common window swal- 
low. 


Sundry Useful Receipts—-A hot shovel held over 
varnished furniture will take out white spots. <A bit 
of glue dissolved in skim-milk and water will restore 
old crape. Ribbons of any kind should be washed in 
cold soap-suds, and not rinsed. If your flat-irons are 
rough, rub them well with fine salt, and it will make 
them smooth. Oatstraw is the best for filling beds ; 
it should be changed once a year. If you are buying 
a carpet for durability, thoose small figures. A bit of 
soap rubbed on the hinges of doors, will prevent their 
creaking. Scotch snuff put on the holes where crick- 
ets come out, will destroy them. Wood ashes and 
common salt, wet with water, will stop the cracks of 
the stove, and prevent the smoke from escaping. A 
gallon of strong lye put in a barrel of water, will make 
it as soft as rain water. In Winter set the handle of 
your pump as high as possible at night, or throw a 
blanket over it. ; 
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Importation of Books, &c. 


BOOKS and PERIODICAIS for the Trade, Colleges, Public and 
School Libraries, and private persons, imported by the single copy 
or in quantity, from England and France. School Libraries and 
Public Institutions receive their Books free of duty. 

Orders forwarded weekly by the steamers. 

Catalogues and cheap lists furnished gratis, or mailed on receipt 


of postage-stamps. 
JOHN WILEY, 


No. 56 Walker street 





FOR 14 WEEKS’ BOARD AND TUITION, at Fort 
Edward Institute, Brick Buildings, for Ladies and 
For Circulars, address 

Rey. JOSEPH E. KING, 
Fort Edward, N. & 


1360. 
NEW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE, 


THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO EXHIBIT, at his New and 
sacious Stores, 273 CANAL, through to 3] HOWARD STREET, 
a fine assortment of GABRBPETS in New PATTERNS, viz: 


Medallion Carpets in Rich Designs. 
WEEVED GARR, 6 o.cscs cesses A eacccccccecs to $1 69 
TAPESTRY BRUSSEIS CARPETS........ccoece 9213 to 1 00 
BRUSSELS CARPETS (not Tapestries)........+. 1123 to 1 40 
THREE-PLY CARPETS.........0000- ee to 110 
SUPER INGRAIN CARPETS... 2.0... cccccecseces 623, to 75 
EXTRA FINE INGRAIN CARPETS..... 45 to 60 
COMMON INGRAIN CARPETS 23 to 37% 

OIL CLOTHS in superior quality. DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, 
MATTINGS, STAIR RODS, &c., &c. All goods sold in Retail De- 
partment for CASH. 

GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 
Nos. 273 Canal and 31 Howard, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND ELM STREETS, NEW YORK. 

ALSO—Sole Agent for selling AUBURN POWER-LOOM and Au- 
burn Prison-made THREE-PLY INGRAIN AND VENETIAN CaAR- 

PETS. 

CARPETS for Churohes and Lodges made to order. 


$33 50 


Gentlemen. 








CHURCH CARPETING, 


AND 


MASONIC HALL CARPETING 


of the 


AUBURN PRISON MANUFACTORY, 
(ESTABLISHED BY JOSLAH BaREER, 1629.) 
Of appropriate Designs and Colors, manufactur- 
ed to order, 
AT LESS THAN USUAL RATES. 
Samples sent on application. 
Address 


BE. BARBER, 


Avusurn, New Yor. 





Covens, Corps, Hoarsengss and INFLvENz., InRI- 
TATION, SORENESS, of any affection of the Throat 
CURED, the Hackine Coven in Consumption, Bron 
sy CHITIS, WHoopinc Coven, ASTHMA, CATARRH, RE- 
LIEVED by BROWN’S. BRONCHIAL TROCHES, or 
Coven Lozencrs 
“A simple and elegant combination for Covans,’’ &e. 
Dr. G. F. Bicstow, Boston 
‘“* Have proved extremely serviceable ed HOARSENESS.”” 
ev. HenkY WARD BEECHER. 
“ Trecommend their use to Pubtic Spraxers.”? 
Rey. E. H. Cuarw, New York. 
‘* Most salutary relief in Broncnmis.”’ 
Rey. 8. Szicrrmp, Morristown, Ohio. 
“ Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering from Corp.” 
Rey. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, St. Louis. 
“ Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of the Throat, 
$0 common with SPEAKERS and SixGERs.’? 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 
“ Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, as they pre- 
vent Hoarseness. From their past effect, I think they will be of perma- 
nent advantage to me.” Rey. BE. Rowley, A.M.» 
President Athens College, Tenn. 
i Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
Also, Brown’s Laxative Trocnes a Y z 
pepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Hewlache, Dilicen a Feuine de 


The most Economical, Durable, Convenient, 
and Perfect Cooking Stove. 


THE ECONOMIST, 
FOR WOOD OR COAL, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
SAND OVEN. 


Ist. It will last twenty years with occasional repairs. 

2nd. It will do more work with half the amount of fuel than any 
Range, and at the same time heat as much water for the Bathroom 
or Laundry. 

3d. It will bake more flour into bread with a single fire than any 
other Stove, because it is superior in all respects, and has an Oven 
one-third larger. 


THE ECONOMIST 


is the most perfectly-made Stove in the world, has the thickest 
plates, and combines all the desirable improvements. 


The Sand Oven 


is rapidly gaining in favor. No Oven made solely of Iron can bake 
Pork and Beans, Corn Bread, Pumpkin Pies, or any of those things 
Which are getiérally so unsatisfactorily done, equal to the Sand 
Oven. It rivals the old-fashioned Brick Oven. — 

This Stove is extensively sold in thirty-one States and Provinces 
and is becoming a ‘* Household World.” 

MANUPACTURED BY 


W. & J, Treadwell, Perry & Norton, 


CrMes PIED 


A, 


& DIETETICS 


Neca 
The most effectual 
wholesome 
introduced. 


FOR SALE by GROCERS Everywhere. 





and 
Saleratus ever 


MANUFACTORY, 
345 Washington St., cor. Franklin St., 
. NEW YORK. 





The Universal Cough Remedy, 
FOR ALL LUNG COMPLAINTS, 
AND THE JCSTLY CELEBRATED 
fy oe ye A BTA IVSI RTS 
THE GREAT NEURALGIC REMEDY. 
AND ADAPTED TO AIL NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


These valuable and reliable preparations are now being intro- 
duced through the country, based ona solemn declaration, that 
their character as remedies shall not be compromised to the least 
want of confidence, and we k all to procure and read our Cireu- 
lars, to be found with all dealers. If more than we give in reliable 
testimonial, or in price (which is within reaeh of afl), is wanted 
we confess it beyond our power to produce it. We ask all to read 
Circulars, and then we court the severest investigation. 


J. W. HUNNEWELL & Co., 
and 8 Commercial Wharf, Sole Agents for Boston. 
GEO. HUNNEWELL, 145 Water street, 
Sole Agent for New York, under the special supervision of 


JOHN L. HONNEWELL, Pharmaceutist. 
BARNES & PARK, and F. C. WELLS & €0., 


Special Agents for Now York. 
Also, by the usual! wholesale dealers in Boston, Hartford, New 
Haven, New York, &c., &c. 


MOTHERS. 


In presenting you with DR. EATON’S INFANTILE CORDIAL, we 
desire to state its superiority over every nostrum that nurse or 
quack has heretofore olfered you. 

First—It is the preparation of a regular physician, who is well 
qualified, from much experience in infantile complaints, to pre- 
scribe for them. Secondly—It is entirely free from paregoric or 
opiate ef any kind, and consequently relieves by removing the 
suffering of your child, instead of deadening its sensibilities. 
Thirdly—It is put up with great care, as a comparison of it with 
any other article for infantile complaints will show ; the very 
roots from which it is distilled being dug from the forests under 
the direction of Dr. Eaton, many of them by his own hands. 
Fourthly—It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure the most 
delicate infant, and is a certain cure and relief in all the fol- 
lowing cases, which is its chief merit over every other prepara- 
tion, viz : : 

FOR ALL COMPLAINTS ATTENDING TEETHING ; such as DYS- 
ENTERY, COLIC, &c. ; also, for softening the gums and relieving 
pain. For regulating the bowels it is upequalled. For Cold in the 
Head it is asure relief. For CROUP, the most fatal and trying of 
diseases, it can be relied on with perfect confidence ; and being a 
powerful anti-spasmodic in all cases of convulsions or fits, we 
earnestly recommend you to lose no time in procuring it. Lastly— 
It costs so much more than other preparations of the kind, that 
we cannot afford such long advertisements as can those whose 
whole expense is their advertising ; for the same reason, it com- 
mends itself as the most reliable to all mothers. Jn all cases, the 
directions wrapped around each bottle must be strictly followed. 
Price 25 cents per bottle. 

Sold by CHURCH & DUPONT, Druggists, . 
No. 36 Maiden Lane, New York, 
And by all respectable Druggists throughout the country 


a 
Cod Liber Oil 


CONSUMPTION. 


R. J. B. MARCHISI’S CELEBRATD UTERINE CATHOLICON, 

FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 
Climate and the sedentary habits of female life superinduces a 
multiplicity of diseases and weaknesses, that turns life into sad- 
ness, and pleasure into universal pain. It is estimated seven-tenths 
of all American females are suffering with some kind of disease 
peculiar to the sex. A good medicine must be their best friend 
When everything has been tried, the best physicians consulted 
years spent in anguish, and fortunes wasted, Marchisi’s Catholicon 
has restored health to the patient, and gladness to the fireside 
Numerous letters testify that it is NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BEN 
EFIT. 
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“ Having now used the remedy for four years in my practice, I 
rely wholly on it for the cure of almost all female diseases. | I re- 
main yours, &c., H. F. BENNETT, M.D., Canandaigua, N. Y.’” 

Mrs. A. M-rrison, Utica, N. Y., says : “ It is twelve years since I 
have realizec an hour of health. Part of the time it seemed I could 
not live, and Icertainly did not desire to. . . Iam cured— 
am WELLagain. I cannot say enough for this Catholicon.’”’ 

« ] have used the Catholicon in my practice for four years with 

ost astonishing success. 
the most ASHonie ng NB. O. BATLIN, M.D., Marysville, Obio. 

«“ Daughters, wives, and mothers ! this medicine is a tried and 
tested thing. It will cure you. We refund the money when the 
results are not as indicated. Dr. Marchisi is a skilful French phy- 


Miss Russell’s School for Young Ladies, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


The School year is divided into two equal terms—the first begin- 
ning September 16th, and ending February 2d; the second begin 
ning Feb. 24th, and ending July 18th. The course of instruetion 
embraces, in addition to the English branches, the French, Ger 
man, and Latin languages. Young Ladies are received inte the 
family of the Principal, where every{facility is afforded for intel- 
lectual and moral culture, and for the refinement of manners and 
tastes. A native French teacher resides in the family. Pupils re 
ceived at any time, and charged from time of entrance. Circulars, 
embracing Terms, References, &c., may be had on application to 
Miss RUSSELL, in Greenfield, or to J. RUSSELL & CO., No. 89 
Beekman street, New York. 


J, & C. BERRIAN, 
No. 601 Broadway, 


Importers and Dealers in House-Furnishing Hardware, are now of- 
fering, at very low prices : 


CUTLERY 


with Ivory, Pearl, and Silver-Plated Handles, &c. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Plated Castors, Cake Baskéts, Tea-Sets, Urns, Meat and Vegetable 
Dishes and Covers, Trays, Waiters, &c., from the best makers ef 
SheMeld, Birmingham, and America. 


JAPANNED WARE. 


Japanned Tea-Trays, in sets and singly, of every desoription and 
quality. English Planished and Japanned Tin Wares. 

ALSO: 

Fine Steel Fire Sets and Standards, Fenders for the Nursery and 
Parlor, Andirons, &c., &c. Brass and Copper Coal Scuttles, Coa 
Vases, Plate Warmers, Radiators, &c. Cooking Utensils of ever 
description. 





WOOD, WILLOW, AND ~E “ops; 
Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, &. AS “reat variety of Fa 
cy Goods suitable for Presents. 


N. B.—Catalogues sent to any address. 
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SFseoPECIAL EBDICTIA 


HOUSEKEEPEBS! 
ON’T LAY DOWN YOUR CARPETS !—Hotel Keepers, 
Lay Down Your Carpets! Steamboat Owners, Don’t hap 
Down Your Carpets, Janitors of Public Buildings, Don’t Lay 
Down Your Carpets! Paterfamilias who are Travelling for Pleas 
ure, send this ‘Telegram ”’ to your Housekeeper !|—* Don’t Lax 
Down Carpets !’? Upholsterers, Don’t Lay Down any Carpets 
Oil Cloths, or Matting, without using HARRINGION’S PATEN? 
CARPET LINING. Use it in Churches, Hotels, Private Houses. 
Parlors, Bedrooms, Reading Rooms, Bank Parlors, Insurance Off 
ces, Lodge Rooms. 
Anywhere, Everywhere, in Every Place where Car i 
Cloth, and Matting are used. , am, OF 
Tis the cheapest and the best: it preserves the Carpets, pre- 
vents them from wearing out, and adds a rich appearance to the 
LOWEST PRICE CARPETS. 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent 
For the New York Carpet Lining Company, 


62 Warren street. 
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The Most Important Discovery since Vacer- 
nation. 


Dr. Hanson’s Vegetable Chemical Powders 


ILE Break up Colds at once, without sweating, dieting, intera 
: ruption of business, or the use of hot, stimulating, and burn 
ing compounds, herb-teas, eandies, balsams, or any other disagree 
able, inconvenient, and nauseating doses; they do not cause the 
least unpl t sympt even if taken in large doses, they cre- 
ate only a thirst, which being allayed with’ water, an agreeable 
warmth and moisture at the surface is soon experienced. When 
taken as directed, they break up the cold and arresti ts effects, and 
the only operation perceived is a mysterious and unaccountable 
disappearance of all symptoms, as feverishness, chills,| amoness 
darting pains, dull, heavy pains, tightness of the chest, hoarseness’ 
cough, sore throat, croup, catarrh, headache, &c. 

THE VEGETABLE CHEMICAL POWDERS are to colds what Vac- 
cination is against Small Pox, and Quinine for Ague. They area 
specific remedy for the prevention and cure of a specific disease 
And by breaking colds with them the system is not weakened and 
deranged, and rendered more subject to repeated attacks, butis 
rathor strengthened and fortified against them. They arrest croup 
instantly and permanently, and by their timely use, coughs, Ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, fevers, rheumatism, sore throats, and all dis- 
— primarily excited by colds, can be banished from among the 
peopie. 
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TESTIMONY OF THOSE WHO ITAVE TESTED THE REMARK 
ABLE POWERS Ol’ THE VEGETABLE CHEMICAL POW- 
DERS. 
No medicine ever iatroduced to the public has drawn out so em 
phatic testimony to substantiate its claims ag the Cold Powders. 
It is but little over two years that they have been before the pub 
lic, and the manner they seized upon public confidence is truly 
surprising. Our prominent men have been the first to recommend 
them, believing them to be a public benefaction. 
The publishers have liberty to refer to the following gentlemen 
who have used the Cold Powders, and who are ready to corroborate 
the statements made above from their own personal exverience: 
Thomas M. Day, Esq., editor of Hartford Courant 
J. B. Carrington, Esq., editor of New Haven Courier 
1). B. Mosely, Esq., editor of Religious Herald 
Norman Burr, Esq., editor of Christian Secretary 
Rev. Gurdon Robbina, Hartford, Conn 
* Dennis Platt, South Norwalk, ‘ 
Philo Judson, Rocky Hill, 
Joseph J. Woolley, Ridgetield , 
R. D. Williams, Woodbury, 
Foun & fhtighs New aor. 
Wm. H. Miller, «6 
C. A. Clark, “ 
‘© Uriah Underwood, Andéver, Mass 
‘* Gordon Hall, Northampton, 
‘© A. A. Tryon, North Becket, 
“ F, Bestor, Long Meadow, 
COWLES & LEETE, Wholesale Druggists New Haven Conn. 
For Sale in New York by B. A. Fahnestock Hall & Cog RG 
Wells & Co. 
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LOOZINGGLASSHSS, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, GILT MOULDINGS, 
GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS, CORDS, AND TASSELS, 
ETC., ETC. 
IRRORS for Private Parlors, Hotels, and Steamboats, on hand 
and made to order. 
Atso, Window Cornices, English, French, and American Engrav- 
ings, etc., at wholesale and retail. 
JOHN 8. WILLARD, Manufacturer, 


269 Canal street (between Broadway and Centre streets), 
formerly 440 Pear] street. 


WINTER STYLE OF 
HATS, CAPS, AND FURS 


IN THEIR VARIETIES. 


Asuperior assortment of beautiful BEAVERS for Misses and 
Children. 
Clergymen and their families supplied at a discount. 


KELLOGG, Manufaeturor, 381 Canal street. 








NAMELED CHAMBER SUITES OF FURNITURE, im all colors 
and styles, wholesale and retail, at $25 and upward. Also~ 
MATTRESSES and PAILLASSES. 
WARREN WARD, No. 277 Canal street, 
Four doors East of Broadway, New York. 
ft. 


SAMFORD’S 


LIVER INYIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
Yiscompounidcd entirely from Guma, and 
has become anes iUiished fact, a Standard Medicine, known 
; } have used it, and is now re- 
jall the diseases for which it 


3 bi lt hin the last two years 
6 jof relief, as the bumerous 
}pos: show. 
mperament of the 
ed in such quantities a3 to 
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ts | 
Let the d es your 
use of the LIVER IN} 
cure Liver Come © 
tacks, Dyspepsia, Bg 
Summer Com a 
ry, Dropsy, Sour} 
Costiveness, Chol- 
ra Morbas, Cholera) 
lence, Jaundice e,) 
es, aud may be used suc-| 
ry Family Medi-) & 
WE ADACHE, (as, Ej 
twenty ralnutes, If 
spooniuls are take| 

“Ati who use it are) ra igiving their tesitim 
in its f Fi i 

nix WATER IN TIE MOUTH WI" 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLUO 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 


— ALSO. —— 


SAMFORD’S 


FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS, 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate, 

The Family Ca- 
tle but active Cathartic 
used in his practice more 

The constantly increasing 
haveleng usedthe PILUS 
ail express in regard to their 
them within the reach of all. 

The Profession Re ell ee 

n different portions of fh 
ne The AMILY CA- 
has, with due reference to 
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* thartic PILU tssges 
which the proprietor bas 
than twenty years. 
demand from those who 
and the satisfaction which 
use, has induced me to place 


that diferent Cathartics act 


bowels. 
lg THARTIC PILL 
| this well established fact, 
oD variety of the purest Vege- 
alike on every part of the 


heard Mr. Burns, who was passing, say, “ Well, 
that’s a queer young lady—to invite that school- 
boy to take tea with her.” In his heart Harry | 
agreed with him, but he did not like to hear him 
say so. As he took his seat in the schoolroom, 
he heard Austin saying in a mocking voiee, 
“Dilly, and dilly, and daffy-down dilly, 
And go’and take tea in the arbor.”’ 

But he did not care. He went to sleep that 
night feeling very happy, thinking of the lady 
who had been so very kind to him, and dreamed 


table Extracts, which act 
alimentary canal, and are 
es where a Cathartic is 
rangements of | the 
ness, Pains in the 
Costivencs», Pain 
the ore body, 
frequently, if neglected, 
ver, Loss of Appe- 
sation of Cold over 
ness, Headache, or 
al Inflammatory 
Children or Adults q Rheumatism, 8 gret 
Purifier ofthe Blood 

flesh is heir, too numerous 


and many diseases to whic 
gd —_ i+) to mention in this adverUsx 
me ose. 1to ' 
PRICE THREE DIMES. 
ne Live Invigorator and Family Ca 
tifirtic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, aa 
sold wholesale by the Trade fn all the large towns, 
Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M 


-D. 
Manufacturer and Phoprietor, 
335 Broadway, New York- 


sician, and the first to apply the name of Catholicon. Beware of 
imitations. A pamphlet, with symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., 
sent gratis by mail, or delivered by agents. It is sold in ost 
every town, or sent by express. Price, $1 50 per bottle, or three 
bottles for $4. Do not confound Dr. Marehisi with any other man. 
Address Barnes & Park, General Agents, 13 and 15 Park Row, 


N. Y. 
J. B. MARCHIST, M.D. 
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Me ee Be 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 


They Impart Strength ; they Annihilate Pain. 


\ FP HESE ep og hs fey dab YIELD 

’ readily to the motion of the body, absorb 

P ar kk! 8 | perspiration and throw off all the offensive 
. coagulated impurities of the system. They 
Porous = {should be used for all Chronic Pains, Faintness, 
Prickly Dyspepsia, Colds, Consumption, Rhewmatism, 
Plasters Female Weakness, &c. They retain 1) €:1ac- 
‘ARE SOLD tive properties when other Plasters a r¢xseless, 

7 jand where applied pain cannot exist. Every 

y a 11 family should have them. One size on cloth, 
ster 1 20 bar sizes on leather. Sample sent by mail 


; mn receipt of 25 cents. 
2} Dimes.| BARNES & PARK, 13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 


“by the use of alcohol a. limit must rapidly be put 
to the change of matters in certain parts of the 
body. The oxygen of the arterial blood which, in 
the absence of the alcohol, would have combined 
with the matter of the tissues, or with that formed 
by the metamorphosis of the tissues, now combines 
with the elements of alcohol. Zhe arterial blood 
becomes venous without the substance of the muscles 
having taken any share in the transformation.” That 
is, the presence of alcohol in the blood puts a stop 
to the natural changes which characterize health, }- 
frustrates them by consuming the oxygen which 
they require, and thus defeats the prime purpose 
of respiration — Youmans on Alcohol. 


He had watched Harry, listened to him when he 
told John to get the bouquet, and glad of his se- 
cret, had kept it, with revengeful feelings, until 
the moment of Harry’s triumph. 

Harry knew that he himself had done wrong, 
and disappointed and mortified, bowed his head 
upon the desk, and, big boy as he was, came 
near crying. He felt angry with Austin, and 
angry with himself. His gratitude to Miss Mary 
had led him to forget a rule in his desire to please 


needed, such as e* 
omach, Sleepi- 
Back and Loins, 
and Soreness over 
from sudden cold, which 
end in a long course of Fe- 
Ute, a Creeping Sen- 
the body, Restless- 
fy the heac 
Diseases, Worms { 


Es good and safe in all cas- 
St 


FISK METALLIC BURIAL CASES, 


ROSEWOOD FINISH, OCTAGON SHAPE. Also, FULL GLASS 
TOP, OVAL SHAPE, ROSEWOOD FINISH—ALWAYS AIR-TIGHT IF 
PROPERLY CEMENTED. PRICES CORRESPOND WITH FIRST-CLASS 
WOOD COFFINS. 

Hearses, Carriages, Shrouds, Scarfs, Gloves, and everything re- 
quisite for funera Intermenuts procured in any Cemetery or 
Burial Ground. UNDERTAKERS SUPPLIED. 

HUYLER & CO. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 526 Broadway, near Spring street. 
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The Fulton Street and Other Meetings in the city 
have been very full for the past week, and the in- 
terest is sustained and solemn. In the former, 
many from time to time rise up and present their 
own case to the meeting, and ask to be remember- 
ed in prayer. The news comes to the meeting of 
the multiplication of revivals in every part of the 
country. Strangers constantly allude to these 
hopeful indications, and the good news comes from 
the North, the South, and from the East and West. 
We are led to think that the indications of a gen- 
eral spiritual refreshing are most hopeful. Our 
own columns are a witness to the beginning of this 
state of things in our own Church. O that Chris- 
tians might everywhere give themselves to hum- 
ble, believing prayer ; then indeed would God pour 
them out such a blessing as there would not be 
room to receive. A gentleman was recently inthe 
meeting from one of the North River towns, where 
he said they maintained the daily prayer-meeting, 
in which all the clergymen and churches of the 
place united, and the whole place hdd been greatly 
blessed. Many had been conyerted and added to 
the churches. One of the peculiarities of their 
daily prayer-meeting is, that they pray especially 
for the Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting, and for all 
the cases for prayer which are here presented. 
“Tt is true that we do not know,” said he, “ what 
these cases are; but we know that they come every 
day, and we join our prayers with yours, in this 
meeting, that every sinner may be converted for 
whom your prayers are asked.” 

The many requests that have been presented 
during the past week were of an exceedingly inter- 
esting, and some of them of an affecting character. 
We append a few of these, and commend them to 
the prayers of our pious readers. A mother writes: 
“ Will you unite with an anxious mother in suppli- 
cating a throne of grace in behalf of two uncon- 
verted sons, who have contracted habits of intem- 
perance ; they appear to regret it exceedingly, but 
have only relied on their unaided efforts to over- 
come it. Their father was a Presbyterian minister, 
but left them for a better world in their early 
childhood.”—A wife writes for prayer in behalf of 
her afflicted husband, who is deprived of his rea- 
son.—A mother who longs to be a Christian, asks 
prayers for herself and son.—* Some months ago,” 
says another, “ mother, over eighty years of age, 
desized mete ncnd.de a reeHert Siw anata fers 
carora Presbyterian church. We were then in a 
very deplorable condition, and had great need that 
God’s people should intercede for us at a throne of 
mercy, not only for a spiritual leader, but that true 
and vital piety might take possession of the hearts 
of the professors in our church. Unknown to us, 
a protracted meeting commenced in our church 
some three weeks ago, and it is still continued. 
Already one hundred and ten have come forward 
as inquirers, and it seems that every member of the 
church is revived and quickened. One of the min- 
isters who has labored here has also consented to 
become our pastor, and God puts it into our hearts 
to contribute far more largely than we have before 
done of our substance for the support of the Gos- 
pel.”—“An anxious mother, now living on borrowed 
time, humbly solicits the prayers of God’s people 
for two of her sons, one almost hopelessly back- 
slidden, another in the ministry, and surrounded 
by the most trying circumstances.”—“ Your most 
earnest prayers are requested for a young man who 
once had a hope in Christ, but has backslidden. 
He does not enjoy Christianity or the world. His 
mind is dark and gloomy, and he is fast going down 
toruin. O my Christian friends, this young man 
is the writer of this request. Pray for me, that 
God will once more lead me to the foot of the Cross, 
and that I may once more rejoice in my Redeem- 
er.” —“ My father, who has educated two of his 
sons for the ministry, is still, as he ever has been, 
a godless man—never reading the Bible, and sel- 
dom attending church, and his system is now so 
shattered by disease, that he is standing on the 
very verge of eternity, without a hope through 
Jesus Christ. Will not Christians pray for the con- 
version of my poor, godless father? ”—Other re- 
quesis were read of thanksgiving for answers to 
prayer. Many requests like the following have 

cen- received from ministers: “A clergyman in a 

illage on the Erie Railroad asks an interest in the 
prayers of this meeting for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. Formerly his labors have been much 
blessed to the conversion of souls; but of late 
there have been none to testify that Jesus Christ 
_ has washed them in His atoning blood.” 

A gentleman from Richmond, Va., remarked that 
a few mouths ago he had the privilege of standing 
up in this meeting and asking prayer for the con- 
version of five ,brethers and sisters who were out 
of Christ. He .could now say that three of these 
had been converied,.and he asked continued prayer 
for the two remaining unconverted—one was a 
brother away at sea. Another person writes: 
“About one year ego,the prayers of the Fulton 
Street Prayer-mecting were requested by the writer 
for a brother, who was a backslider. Now the 
writer rejoices to say that prayer has been answer- 
ed in his behalf. He has seen his sins, and like the 
prodigal, repented, and is now rejoicing in the 
blessed Saviour.” Another writes: '“ About the 
22d of ganuary I wrote to your meeting, requesting 
prayer for my nephew, stating that he was con- 
cerned fer hia soul. He has since been hopefully 
converted to God, and is now rejoicing in hope 
that his sins have been pardoned, and that Jesus 
is unspeakably precious as his Saviour.” Another 
speaker said he thanked God that the old songs had 
been ‘taken out of his mouth, and a new song of 
praise hed been upon his tongue. Once he was a 
very wicked man, aad his mouth was always full 
of cursing and bitterness; and if ever there were 
any songs in his mouth, they were the ribaid songs 
of the thoughtless and abendoned. Such were now 
his abhorrence. The Lord had put into his mouth 
@ new song—even praisé to our God. We are 
never to despair of a sinner, he said, if such ag he 





could be saved. He thought there was never a 
greater display of power and grace than in his own 
behalf, for he had been one of the chief of sinners. 
A speaker alluded to the great encouragement to 
prayer, and mentioned several instances where the 
commencement of the gracious outpouring was 
coincident with the request of the Lodiana Mis- 
sion. He thought that thousands of Christians and 
new-born souls will have reason for gratitude and 
praise forever that God put it into the hearts of the 
members of the Lodiana Mission to call the atten- 
tion of the Christian world to the week of prayer 
in January, 1860. From that week of prayer, God 
has poured out His Spirit upon many places. The 
gracious work of revival of religion in Troy, began 
with this week of prayer. The prayer-meeting in 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, was the place where it first began to manifest 
itself. So crowded did that meeting become, that 
they soon were obliged to go toa church. And 
then nightly meetings were established in several 
churches. The work spread from church to church, 
until now a good portion of the city seems to be 
moved. Tne results are found so far in the fact 
that about fifty have been received into one church 
on profession of their faith in Christ, twenty-five in 
another, and fifteen into another. 
—————@ 

The First Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee.—This 
church, among the most important in our connec- 
tion, is just now, as’ our readers will rejoice to 
learn, in the midst of a blessed refreshing from on 
high. Daily morning prayer-meetings have been 
held for some weeks, with increasing numbersand 
interest; and the Pastor (Rev. J. Leonard Corning) 
has preached two evenings during the week, for 
some length of time, to large congregations. Thirty 
or more have already begun a Christian life, and 
new cases of conversion are occurring from time 
to time. The workis entirely free from any inordi- 
nate excitement, and the evidences are very clear 
that it is God’s work, and not man’s. The congre- 
gations are large from Sabbath to Sabbath, requir- 
ing the full capacity of the spacious edifiee. 

A Powerful Work of Grace is in progress at the 
present time in the village of Plesis, Jefferson 
county, N. Y., and throughout the surrounding re- 
gion. The session and pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of that place united some time since in re- 
questing the Rev. J. Burchard to labor here, and 
his efforts have been crowned with great success. 
The church edifice has been crowded to excess, 
and the whole region round about is moved by the 
breath of the Spirit. Numbers give credible evi- 
dence of conversion, among whom are an unusual 
number of heads of families, and some youth of the 
church. Family altars have been erected, and the 
Church revived. All classes share alike in the 
work, which seems daily extending in interest and 
power. To God be all the glory. C. W. T. 

Revival at Iowa Falls, Iowa.—The pastor, under 
date of the 20th ult., writes us as follows: God 
has graciously visited us with the Divine Spirit's 
presence, and blessed our poor labors to the hope- 
ful conversion of thirty or more souls, as also the 
labors of our Methodist brethren to the conversion 
of numbers. Some of these will, doubtless, join 
our church at our next communion season. The 
agent of the A. H. M.§. for this State was here 
last Fall, and reported officially (so the Secretaries 
write) that I could not be useful here; no, nor yet 
our church. But God has decided differently, for 
He has blessed our labors to the greatest religious 
awakening that has ever taken place in this region. 

Truly yours, Wiiiston Jones, 

Revival in Caldwell, N. J—We are enjoying once 
more, in my parish, a refreshing from on high. 
eo ~ v e or 
We hope to witness a 
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the work is still going on. 
large in-gathering. 

The American Presbyterian announces, in its last 
number, the accession to its editorial corps of Rev. 
J. W. Mears, late pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Milford, Del., which important post he left to enter 
upon his new duties. Rev. Mr. Mears is already fa- 
vorably known for his literary attainments, and we 
congratulate the readers of the Presbyterian on his ac- 
cession to its editorial corps. The labors of Dr. 
Houghton, assisted by associates whose hands are full 
of other cares, must have been necessarily onerous. 
We trust the future prosperity of our Philadelphia 
contemporary may equal the expectations of its liberal 
founders. 

The Work Begun.—The work of secession on the 
border, says a Methodist paper, is thus begun: 
“Two large and influential churches in Accomac 
county, Va., seceded from the Philadelphia Con- 
ference and joined the Virginia Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, on Sunday, the 
5th ult. Much opposition was made by the Pastor 
and presiding elder. 

Rev, 8. B. Bell, as we notice by our exchanges, is 
prosecuting his agency in behalf of the College at 
Oakland, Cal., with a good degree of success. The 

Amenia Times of the 21st-inst., alludes very fa- 
vorably to the addresses which he delivered there 

and in the immediate vicinity. 

Oahu College—The renewed effort now in pro- 
gress in this country for the endowment of a Col- 
lege to be located at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
is also meeting with a good degree of success, as we 

are pleased to notice. The present College build- 
ings were originally designed as a boarding-school 

for the children of Missionaries, but the American 

Board thought the objects in view would be pro- 
moted by securing an act of incorporation as an 

independent collegiate institution ; and according- 
ly a distinct organization was formed, to which the 
property was granted by the Board with a promise 
of temporary assistance. Good progress has been 
mdde toward securing an endowment of $50,000. 
The Trustees, in addition to the buildings and 300 
acres of land, valued at $30,000, have a pledge of 
$5,000 in addition from the American Board; the 

Hawaiian Government has appropriated $10,000 
more for the same object; there is a prospect of 
receiving $5,000 from European residents at Hono- 
lulu, and between $9,000 and $10,000 has been 
subscribed in the United States, including $1,000 
each from Judge Williams, of Hartford, Ct., Gen. 
Williams, of Norwich, Ct., Major Williams, of New 
London, Abner Kingman ef Boston, Capt. Honey- 
well, and Mr. Durfee, of Fall River; Wm. E. Dodge 
of New York, and several others, each give $500. 
The Journal of Commerce says : 

We are gratified to learn that Rev. Wm. Alex- 
ander, who was authorized by the Trustees to pro- 
cure funds, choose a President, &c., and is about to 
return to the Sandwich Islands, has succeeded in 
obtaining for the Presidency, Rev.C. T. Mills, for- 
merly Missionary of the American Board in India, 
and Principal of the Batticotta Seminary. Mr. 
Mills is also known as a Graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, and of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York city. He expects to leave for his destination 
some time next Summer or Fall. Oahu College has 
at present about 80 pupils, a considerable number 
of whom are children of Missionaries and English 
residents at Honolulu. The establishment of this 
College is calculated to give amore permanent form 
to Missionary effort, and to extend evangelical in- 
fluences toadjacentislands. The Sandwich Islands 
have @ promising future. They have almost every 
variety of «climate and production. From being 
wholly dependent upon foreign imports for flour. 
the islanders will soon have a surplus. The culti- 
vation of sugar and coffee is also being prosecuted 
on a large scale, and this last year two or three 





cotton plantations have been under culture. 


Religious, Personal, Literary, &c—We heartily 
agree with our Philadelphia contemporary (the 
Presbyterian), in its highly favorable estimate of 
Dr. Scudder’s lectures, which have recently been 
delivered to large audiences in that city. The lec- 
ture alluded to would be profitable as a week-day 
sermon to Theodore Parker's congregation, espe- 
cially if Emerson ef id genus omne were present: 
—‘If we might discriminate, where all have been 
soadmirable, we would say that the lecture on Pan- 
theism and Transcendentalism is the best. In this 
the lecturer’s remarkable perspicacity, Mis ability 
to render even an abstruse subject clear to a pop- 
ular audience, together with his exuberant wit and 
scathing sarcasm, seem to reach their culminating 
point. That lecture should by all means be deliy- 
ered in Boston, if it has not already been. We re- 
gard it as a most happy providence that Foreign 
Missions has such a representative on the lecture- 
boards as Dr. Scudder. Itis impossible for men of 
the world to regard with contempt a cause which 
commands the services of minds so rich and gift- 
ed.” The Rev. ©. M. Butler, D.D., Rector of 
Trinity church, Washington City, has given to the 
public a course of Lectures on the Book of Reve- 
lation. His views of the millennium and its con- 
nected events are in substance these: That the 
Papacy will be destroyed; the Jews restored and 
converted ; the guilty nations scourged; and the 
righteous gathered together in a kingdom, at the 
personal coming of Christ. The Saviour will mani- 
fest Himself to His people, and convey to them 
His will, as distinctly as He did to the Jewish 
nation. The souls of the apostles and martyrs 
and confessors shall enjoy the blessed privilege of 
being with Christ, in His administration of His 
kingdom previous to the resurrection. After the 
continuance of this kingdom for a period desig- 
nated as a thousand years—during which Satan 
shall be bound—Satan, loosed again, shall go out 
to deceive the nations, and shall gather together 
the enemies of God, who shall do battle against 
the saints and shall be consumed. Then shall come 
the resurrection, and the final judgment, and the 
separation to different worlds of the righteous and 
the wicked. The St. Louis Presbyterian says with 
reference to the Presbylerian Quarterly: “This 
body of Presbyterians certainly need a Quarterly 
of their own to represent their own views of doc- 
trine, and carry out their own Church policy, and 
we are happy to see that they have one conducted 
with so much ability.” The Religious Herald of 
Hartford says—‘“Art. IIL ‘Justice as satisfied by 
the Atonement,’ reviews Prof. Shedd’s paper in the 
Bibliotheca and Dr. Barnes’s and Dr. Parke’s books, 
and arrives at the decision, which we believe to 
be alone tenable, that while these and other theo- 
ries explain some phases of the doctrine, the 
doctrine is a mystery, never to be wholly fathom- 
ed by the human intellect, at least in this world.” 





An Episcopal correspondent of the Churchman 
complains of the practice of their papers in giving 
the names of Officiating clergymen in full, in notices 
of religious services———-While the Trustees of 
churches are securing the insurance of their houses 
of worship, says a Methodist paper, let them not 
forget the parsonage and its furniture. We have 
before us a notice of a recent fire consuming the 
parsonage and its furniture, including the library 
of the Pastor. The Eaaminer speaks thus of 
“The Occasional Sermons and Addresses” by Presi- 
dent Fisher of Hamilton College: “ Dr. Fisher has 
been well known in his own denomination (the 
Presbyterian) for many years as a vigorous thinker, 
an elegant writer, and an eloquent preacher. A 
volume of sermons to young men, published during 
his pastorate at Cincinnati, attracted considerable 
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highly appréciated, as he deserved to be. The 
present volume will greatly enhance his reputation. 
The educational addresses have a breadth of view 
and a comprehensiveness of character which de- 
monstrate his fitness for the presidency of the Col- 
lege of which he is the accomplished head. The 
Missionary and his Historical Lectures give evi- 
dence of a thorough mastery and profound thought 
on the great topics of sacred and profane history ; 
not of a mere cramming of ill-digested facts, but a 
calm philosophical view of the onward march of 
the race, as directed and guided by Omniscience. 
The sermons are characterized by original thought, 
and a command of the English tongue such as is 
seldom equalled. We were,particularly gratified 
in the perusal of the addresses on Female Edu- 
cation, and on the obstacles and encouragements 
to Missionary Labor in the Ancient and Mod- 
ern Church, and the sermon on Conflict and Rest in 
the Church.” The pastors and sessions of the 
Presbyterian churches of Louisville, Ky., lately de- 
cided to hold a quarterly communion together in 
one of their churches, going round the whole of 
the churches, as far as possible, once a year. At 
the first of this series of meetings the church was 
almost completely filled with communicants ; many 
of the members of other evangelical churches of 
the city being present, and partaking with them in 
the solemn and delightful services——The Presby- 
terian Herald (0. 8.) remarks with reference to the 
recent reception of Father Chiniquy and a portion 
of his colony: “Nothing is said as to whether 
they were ordered by the Presbytery to be bap- 
tized, or whether Father Chiniquy was ordained by 
the Presbytery, or received as a mere licentiate. 
The General Assembly, it will be remembered, has 
decided that baptism by a priest of the Church of 
Rome is not valid, and of course it follows that or- 
dination by a Bishop of that Church is no ordina- 
tion. We have never heard that these churches 
claimed to be anything else, in form, than Reman 
Catholic; nor that Father Chiniquy claimed any 
other ordination than that received from a Roman 
Catholic Bishop, up to the time that they united 
with the Presbytery. Some little curiosity has 
been excited abroa! to know how they were re- 
ceived by the Presbytery. We take it for granted 
it was all done according to law, as the Presbytery 
contains four learned Theological Professors.” 














Time was when Rev. Edward Beecher, of Iliinois, 
author of the “ Conflict of Ages” and the “Concord 
of Ages,” was one of the honored pastors of Bos- 
ton, and one of the editors of the Congregationalist. 
Yet that treacherous sheet, in its last issue, not 
having the fear of a name before its eyes, thus curt- 
ly notices Miss Beecher’s new book on Theology, 
entitled “An Appeal to the People in Behalf of 
their Rights as Authorized Interpreters of the 
Bible”: 

“A new classification of the human race is called 
for. The last—which it was thought would be ex- 
haustive—was into (1.) Non-Beechers, and (2.) 
Beechers. Those who read this volume will readily 
perceive that the demands of the case are not yet 
met. The only analysis which will now cover the 
ground appears to be: (1.) Non-Beechers, (2.) 
Beechers, (3.) Female Beechers. It is made clear, 
moreover, that the latter class—now first nomen- 
clated by itself—is determined to leave its mark 
upon the Metaphysics and Theology of the timey 
and upon—the faces of the editors of the religious: 
Press! Probably, however, all things will be con- 
tinued, substantially as at present, awhile longer. 
We will only add with regard to the real merit of 
this volume, that we think if Miss Beecher had 
more thoroughly understood some of the matters 
upon which she has written, she might have 





reasoned a good deal more truthfully and usefully, 
though hardly to the same results.” 


PRAYER FOR INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 

The return of this day, so important in its bear- 
ing upon the spiritual interests of the Church 
and the world, was quite generally recognized and 
observed. The meeting at the Mercer street 
church was opened by the pastor, Dr. Walter Clark, 
who read an appropriate selection of Scripture 
and in the course of a few remarks glanced at the 
moral and social influences of the 120 or 130 col- 
leges of the United States, with their 11,000 under- 
graduates, including perhaps 1,400 theological 
4,500 medical, and 500 law students. These, to- 
gether with the young ladies now in course of ed- 
ucation, made up an aggregate of not less than 30,- 
000, who have passed beyond the rudimental 
portion of their studies, and are now in course of 
training in our higher schools. Where else could 
the same number be selected, who in all human 
probability, would exert an equal influence upon 
the future? Two-thirds of the young men in col- 
lege are still unconverted. Our earnest and united 
prayers should ayise in their behalf. The annual 
increase of our population was estimated at 1,000,- 
000, and for this alone we needed a yearly supply 
of 1000 evangelical ministers. But what are the 
facts? Our Orthodox theological seminaries do 
not yearly furnish one-half that number, and the 
loss in the ranks of the ministry from various 
causes, is estimated at nearly 1,000. If instead of 
this small number, we were to furnish 3,000 min- 
isters annually, it would not be an over supply for 
the home and foreign field. He alluded to the direct 
influence of parents, and gave statistics of Andover, 
Princeton, and Union, where it appeared after 
careful inquiry that about five-sixths of the mem- 
bers of the large classes had praying mothers. 

Rev. Dr. Wood, of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, next spoke, and alluded to the first concert 
of prayer for colleges 37 years ago—that very year 
there were revivals in colleges. During the first 
15 years thereafter 1,500 conversions were re- 
ported, and a number of the revivals commenced on 
the dayof prayer. He alluded to his own college-class, 
in which eighteen were converted, as a striking 
example, and dwelt briefly on other interesting 
awakenings in connection with this concert. Ap- 
parently a small success here would multiply and 
grow to great results. He could name a church in 
New England the fruit of a college revival, whence 
had sprung six or seven churches perhaps more 
flourishing than itself. The tenderest and strong- 
est sympathies of the parental heart, also blend in 
sympathy with the occasion. 

Rev. Dr. Squires of Beloit College had just heard 
of the commencement of a work of grace among 
the 150 students of that institution, and Rev. Mr. 
Bell of California led in prayer with particular ref- 
erence thereto. 

The Rev. Dr. Skinner that good men 
and holy men were needed in other places beside 
the ministry,—good and holy women are needed— 
the Church and the world alike stood in need of 
them both. But his mind was now especially 
turned towards the ministry. His pastor’s state- 
ments were within the truth. Ie exhorted to more 
prayer in the family and social circle with reference 
to this subject,—it was not possible to have an ex- 
cess of interest here. Let us pray the Lord of the 
harvest that He will send forth laborers of His own 
and not our choosing,—such as He can own and 
bless. We ought also to pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that He would notsuffer many whose thoughts 
wander at times in the direction of the ministry, to 
enter upon a course of preparation. Who can tell 
what changes may take place in the mind of a 
young man in the seven or nine years of his stu- 
dies? After much opportunity for observation, he 


was convinced that the fprok eanld nat ha taa 
caretul in this regard. While we should by no 


means give va our plans which would amount to 
the giving up of all things, let us pray, day and 
night, that the Lord will discover it to us, if a mis- 
take be made here. O that none might undertake 
the sacred work who are not called and furnished 
by the Master! Itis a fearful thing to put men in- 
to the ministry—to educate them and put them in 
places of such influence and responsibility. He 
woud not be uncharitable, but he could not but 
think that there were men already in the ministry, 
who had better beanywhcre else. “The only hand 
that could make a minister is the hand that was 
nailed to the Cross.” Beautiful upon the moun- 
tains were the feet of such! The meeting was 
closed by prayer and benediction by Rev. Mr. Has- 
tings. 


said 


The Second Anniversary of the John strect daily 
prayer-meeting was celebrated at noon on the 21st 
ult. There was a large number present, notwithstand- 
ing the unpleasant weather. Rev. Mr. Janes presided, 
and prefaced the usual exercises after the opening with 
a sketch of the history and influence of the meeting. 
He said that it originated at the time and was the re- 
sult of the revival of 1858. For some months it was 
largely attended, and branched off into several auxili- 
ary mcetings, which were held in the church at differ- 
ent hours. They were designated, “The Business 
Men’s Prayer Meeting,” which was held from 3} to 
4} o'clock ; “ The Boy’s Prayer Meeting,” which was 
held in the basement from 12 to 1, at the same time 
that the general prayer-meeting was being held in the 
audience room. ‘here was a female prayer-meeting 
held in another part of the building. The general 
prayer-meeting was first in charge of a Committee 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association, and had 
in its progress been conducted by different Commit- 
tees. As the revival spirit subsided the auxiliaries 
were discontinued, and the attendance upon the general 
meeting lessened ; but it had been continued without 
interruption from its commencement, on the 22d of 
February, 1858, up to that hour. It bad no written 
history in the sense that it had not been put in type 
aud on paper, but its history was doubtless registered 
in Heaven and on multitudes of happy hearts. Its his- 
tory was a history of prayer and praise. Several gen- 
tlemen present expressed their gratitude to God for 
the existence of that meeting on account of the benefits 
which it had conferred upon themselves and others. 

Death of Daniel Fanshaw.—Mr. D. Fanshaw, the 
well known printer and bookseller, died on Monday 
evening (I’eb. 20) at his residence on the Third Ave- 
nue, at the age of seventy-two years. At the time of 
his death, he was probably the oldest employing printer 
in the city—having commenced busines during the 
last war with Great Britain, some time about the year 
1814, in a small way at first, in Cliff street, near John ; 
but as that was rather too high up-town in those days, 
he removed down to State lane, now Beaver street. 
Mr. Fanshaw was the first to adopt the use of rollers 
instead of balls in an inking apparatus for the bhand- 
press, which he did against the strong opposition of 
the journeymen pressmen, founded upon the fact that 
it substituted the work of a boy for a man at each 
press. He was also the first to employ printing 
machines—adopting the Treadwell press, driven by 
mule-power. When the American Bible Society was 
established, he became and continued its printer until 
the Society established its own office. His funeral 
took place at his residence in Yorkville, and was at- 
tended by over 500 of the craft and personal friends of 
the deceased, Messrs. Wm. A. Hallock, Wm. For- 
rest, A. Quackenbush, F. J. Austin, Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. Belloni, George Bruce, and Alexander McCotter, 
officiating as pall-bearers. The services were con 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Lord, of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, several other clergymen assisting. The de- 





ceascd has left a widow, one son, and two daughters. 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 
The Presbytery of Saginaw, at their meeting in 
Vassar, dissolved the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. Lucius J. Root and the Presbyterian church of 
Bay City, to accept a call from the Presbyterian 
church of Ionia, Mich. The following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is with deep regret that we concede to the re- 
quest of the Rey. L. J. Root, to dissolve the relation between him 
and his beloved people, which has been so fruitful in results and so 
pleasant and harmonious during its continuance. 

2. That the labors of our brother, in gathering, and organizing, 
and building up the church in Bay City, is a lasting memorial of 
his faithfulness and success in the Gospel ministry, and evince him 
a workman that need not be ashamed in his Master’s vineyard. 

3. That we commend our brother to the church in Ionia as an 
abie, efficient minister of the New Testament, and trust that the 
same Divine Spirit, which has accompanied his efforts in Bay City, 
will attend his labors in the promising field he is about to enter. 

Flini, Feb. 23, 1860. 

Installation at York, Pa—Rev. Thomas Street, 
recently of the Green Hill Church, Philadelphia, 
was installed on the 8th ult. by the Presbytery 
of Harrisburg as the regular pastor of the English 
Presbyterian Church and congregation of York, 
which has been vacant since last April, by the re- 
moval of Rev. Charles J. Hutchins to a church in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. In consequence of an acci- 
dent to the ancient building belonging to the con- 
gregation, on the same day, the services were held 
in the Third Lutheran Church, which was kindly 
offered on the occasion. Rev. Thomas H. Robinson, 
of Harrisburg, presided, and proposed the usual 
questions. The Rev. Dr. Wing, of Carlisle, preach- 
ed the sermon. Rev. John W. Davis, of Dauphin, 
gave the charge to the pastor, and Rev. William R. 
Dewitt, D.D., of Harrisburg, gave the charge to 
the congregation. A new house of worship is im- 
mediately to be erected by*this congregation, after 
a beautiful design, and in the meantime its meet- 
ings on the Sabbath are to be held in the Court 
House. 

Rev. H. W. Morris has resigned his charge of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Little Falls, N. Y., 
and will preach his farewell sermon next Sabbath. 
Mr. Morris has been pastor of this church for the 
past ten years, and during this period, by the con- 
tinued blessing of Heaven on his earnest labors, it 
has grown both in numbers and in strength. He 
now leaves, to the deep regret of those whom he 
has so long served. 

Rev. R. S. Eglesion has engaged to supply the 
pulpit of the Green Farms Congregational Church, 
of Westport, Conn., for one year. He is not settled 
over the church as pastor. 

Rev. Alex. D. Stowell has resigned the pastorship 
of the Congregational church of Woodbridge, Ct. 

Mr. William Howell Taylor, of this city, was or- 
dained and installed Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Clifton, Staten Island, Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 22. 

California.—Rev. E. 8. Lacy and wife reached 
his home in San Francisco during the second week in 
January, and received a warm welcome from his peo- 
ple, from whom he has been absent about nine months. 
The Pacific says, however, that it is well worth the 
time and the journey to obtain such a blessing from 
the Lord as our good brother has found. Mr. Lacy 
finds his church as he left it—at work; the prayer 
mecting as largely attended as ever, and a very de- 
cided religious interest among the members of his con- 
gregation. On the following Sabbath evening he 
preached his reunion sermon to a very large congrega- 
tion, its subject being in keeping with the services of 
the week of prayer just ended. At the close of the 
sermon, @ collection of $350 was taken up for mission- 
ary purposes. ‘The “ Week of Prayer” was observed 
by a union of Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists.. The opening service commenced 
on the 9th and continued until the 16th. A sermon 
was preached by the Rev. George Peck, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Prayer meetings were 
held in the several churches, each evening of the week, 
under the several pastors. On the Saturday, four 
special union meetings were held. Sunday, the closing 
day, was one of much interest; it was spent as a day 
of thanksgiving and praise in all the churches. 

Change of Relation —A minister from Iowa writes 
that the Old School minister and his church, in 
Washington, in that State, have changed their rela- 
tion to the New School. “ This is,” ho says, “ only 
the beginning of a movement in the Presbyterian 
Church (O. §.) that is rapidly preparing.”—Ameri- 
can Presbyterian. 

Presbylerian (O. S.)—Rev. J. R. Burgett, recently 
of Mansfield, Ohio, has received a call from the Gov- 
ernment Street Church, Mobile, Ala. A new 
Presbyterian church edifice at Kingston, Ohio, was 
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have recently expressed a desire to turn to the 
Lord. Meetings were continued for two weeks 
after the dedication. The Second Presbyterian 
Church, of Newburyport, Mass., have extended an 
unanimous call to Rev. H. M. Painter, of Boonville, 
Missouri, to become their pastor. 

Congregational—On Feb. 15th, the Rev. Stephen 
C. Strong, late of Northampton, Mass., was in- 
stalled Pastor of the First Church, at Gorham, Me. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Z. Eddy, of North- 
ampton. Mr. Strong is the tenth clergyman set- 
tled over this parish; but one of whom died in the 
pastoral office. The first was Rev. Solomon Lom- 
bard, settled Dec. 26, 1750. Rev. Charles Pack- 
ard of New Gloucester, has accepted a call from 
the Congregational Church in Limerick—s—At the 
late meeting of Hampshire East Association, in 
North Hadley, it was decided to organize a semi- 
annual Conference of the churches within the lim- 
its of the Association. It is proposed to hold the 
first meeting in Novembernext. At the same meet- 
ing, Mr. William L. Montague, Instructor in Latin 
in Amherst College, received license to preach the 
Gospel.——A Congregational Church, consisting of 
upwards of twenty members, has recently been or- 
ganized in Folsom, Cal., in connection with the la- 
bors of Rev. J. A. Benton——The church edifice 
of the North Congregational Society of Haverhill, 
was dedicated on the afternoon of February 15. 
Sermon by Rev. Prof. Phelps, of Andover. Ly- 
man Abbott, Esq., (son of Rev. Jacob Abbott) after 
several months of theological study, has been 
licensed to preach the Gospel by the Congregation- 
al Association of Franklin county, Me. He leaves 
a lucrative practice as a member of the New York 
bar, for the immediate work of winning souls to 

Christ. Mr, Francis B. Perkins, son of Benja- 
min Perkins, Esq., of Boston, Treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, was or- 
dained pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Montague, Mass., Feb. 15th. 

Reformed Dutch.—The Reformed Dutch Church 
property on the corner of Broome and Greene 
street has been sold. The congregation now wor- 
shipping there, in anticipation of their removal, 
have connected themselves with the Livingston 
Reformed Dutch Church, worshipingin a commodi- 
ous hall on the Northwest corner of Thirty-third 
street and 8th avenue. , Their services are con- 
ducted by Professors Campbell and Woodbridge, 
in the morning, and in the evening by the Rev. Mr. 
Striker, pastor of the Broome street congregation. 
Lots have been purchased on Thirty-fourth street, 
near 8th avenue, and a spacious edifice will soon be 
erected. 

Miscellaneous.—A wretch entered the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Alton, Illinois, some days ago, and 
stole the entire communion plate, which was very 
valuable. The ceremony of installation took placey 
on the 20th ult., at St. Luke’s Church, in Rochester. 
Rev. Dr. Claxton was installed as Rector of the 
parish. The Second Presbyterian Church, of 
Lynchburgh, Va., (Dr. Mitchell’s) have recently 
cancelled the debt which has been hanging over it 
ever since it was built. Besides they have raised 
their Pastor’s salary $600 or $700. Mr. Wm. W. 
Earle, graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
1859, was ordained in the Madison Church, Miss., 
by the Presbytery of Clinton, on the 29th of Janu- 
ary. The Rt. Rev. Richard Pius Miles, for near- 
ly twenty years Catholic Bishop of Nashville, died 
suddenly at his residence in that city on the 21st ult. 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow has recently publish- 
ed a second edition of the Vesper Service which he 
has introduced in his Church in Brooklyn. The Uni- 
tarian Church of New Bedford, Mass., have adopt- 
ed the service, and several other churches have the 
subject under consideration——The annual rent- 
ing of slips in the Fort-street Church at Honolulu, 
S. I., took place December 26th, and amounted to 
$3,163. The salary of the Pastor, Mr. Corwin, has 
been raised. Dr. John Barker, President of Al- 
leghany College, in Meadville, Pa., died suddenly 
at two o'clock on Sunday afternoon. 

We are informed that the controlling motive 
leading to a change in the ecclesiastical relations 
of the church at Clifton, was the desire to secure a 
more harmonious coéperation in the membership of 
the Church. 

City Churches—We are glad to hear of the in- 
creasing prosperity of the Fiftieth street church in ad- 
ditions to their numbers. The Allen street church 
have preaching and conference services on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, evenings of the 






































present week. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
France.—European dates are to February 12. The 
French troops in Italy had received orders to march at 
a day’s notice, and it was conjectured that the oceu- 
pation of Tuscany was contemplated in the event of 
Piedmont continuing to oppose the annexation of Sa- 
voy to France. But it is quite as probable that the 
object is to countercheck any movement that may be 
made in behalf of the Pope, either to reconquer his 
lost subjects, or to prevent insurrection in the provin- 
ces still under subjection. In contemplation of the 
possible outbreak of another war, the furlough granted 
to French soldiers is suspended. The reply of the 
French Foreign Minister to the propositions of Eng- 
land regarding Italian affairs, accepts substantially the 
British programme. This project contains the follow- 
ing :— 

__ 1. The principles of uon-intervention to be applied 
in an absolute sense. 


2. Venetia to remain aside from all negotiations con- 
cerning new territorial arrangements, and continue 
under the Austrian rule. 


_3. The inhabitants of Central Italy to be again in- 
vited to vote on their own Constitution. Should they 
cent themselves for annexation with Sardinia, the . 


atter power to be authorized to accomplish their 
wishes. 


4. Sardinia to abstain from every measure destined 
to favor the annexation until the new vote of the 
Italian States has taken place. 


5. France to withdraw her troops from Rome and 
from other parts of Italy. 


The Ami de la Religion announces that the Cardi- 
nal*Archbishop of Paris has addressed a circular to 
the parish priests in his diocese, in which he communi- 
cates to them the encyclical letter of the Holy Father. 
The Arbishop commands prayers to be said for the 
purposes indicated in the Pontifical document. 

Austria.—Several of the propositions of England for 
a settlement of the Italian question had been rejected 
by Austria. Count Deganfeld, commander of the 
second Austrian corps d’armée, has announced that 
after the 15th of February the whole of the Venetian 
territory, the provinces of Mantua, and districts of 
Trent, will be governed by martial law. 

England.—The income of Great Britain last year 
exceeded the expenditure. A large reduction of 
duties consequent upon the French treaty, and up- 
on the defensive preparations, renders an increase 
of the income tax necessary to meet the next year’s 
expenditure-——The vote in the House of Commons 
upon a proposition to introduce the ballot in cer- 
tain districts which had sent men to Parliament 
who were unseated for corruption, indicates that 
the ballot will‘not be a feature in the forthcoming 
Reform bill——It is supposed that England will 
resume her mediation between Spainand Morocco. 
——Another anti-puseyite riot of the most scandal- 
ous description took place on Sunday evening (5th) 
at the Church of St. Georges-in-the-East, London. 
Consuls, 943ga945¢.  Breadstuffs generally 
firm, with an advancing tendency. Referring to 
the late Parliamentary debate, the Times says: 
“Tt comes to this: that if the Emperor Napoleon 
will seize upon Savoy and Nice, he must. It isa 
mean thing to do; but it it is not worth while to 
make it the cause of a European war.” The Daily 
News represents the Emperor's conduct in a differ- 
entlight. The Emperor tells us he would be very 
glad to have Savoy, if he could have it honestly, 
but he does not think it worth stealing. He says 
he does not believe his having it would do us any 
harm; and Lord Grnville, last night, speaking in 
the name of the British Government, confessed 
that he did not see how we should be any the worse 
for it. 

Italy—The Ministerial troubles in Naples still 
continued, as the King adhered to his intention of 
ordering his army to cross the frontier. A revo- 
lutionary movement had occurred at Accra, near 
Naples. A letter trom Milan says: “We con- 
tinue to receive more and more afflicting news from 
Venetia. They have sent off to the fortresses of 
Moravia and the Danube two trains, one of 80 and 
the other of 100 persons, all in chains, and who 
had been arrested on the suspicion of feeling love 
for their country. These individuals have not un- 
dergone any form of tuial. Fresh arrests are be- 
ing made in all the towns of Venetia. These towns 
are still deserted. Every day acts of violence are 
committed. They persist in their system of provo- 
cation in order to force the people to resist, by 
which they would have a pretext for venting their 
rage on every one, Rumors were rife at Milan 
that Florence would soon be the headquarters of 
the army of Italy, which would be put in move- 
ment the moment the Neapolitan troops set foot on 
the Pope’s territory. These regiments are at their 
full strength, and the feeling seems to be pretty 
general in the army that the Spring will not pass 
over without a collision in Italy. It is said that 
this Government has addressed a note to the Aus- 
trian Government recommending her not to make 
any movement in Italy, otherwise that Austria may 
lose all her possessions in the Peninsula, and even 
the Pope risk the loss of the remainder of his ter- 
ritory. 

Spain and Moroceo.—The Spanish loss in the 
battle of the 4th was ten officers, and 711 men 
killed and wounded. Tetuan was taken by the 
Spanish. Eight hundred large tents, forming the 
fine encampment of the enemy, the artillery, camels, 
and all the other equipages of the Moorish army, 
were taken. The brothers of the Emperor took to 
flight. A summons having been transmitted to the 
enemy to surrender Tetuan within twenty-four 
hours, a deputation from the city came into the 
Spanish camp to beg for mercy, as the Mussulmans 
had begun to pillage and slaughter in the town. 
Immense popular rejoicings are taking place at 
Madrid, which is splendidly illuminated. 

ee eee 
HOME SUMMARY. 

The Wealth of the late Stephen Whitney cannot 
be estimated from the provisions of his will, which 
are now made public. It is said, however, to 
amount to from ten to fifteen millions of dollars. 
He has divided the whole of this vast estate among 
his family, not a cent being left to charitable er 
literary institutions. The will of the late Wm. 
E. Burton, the comedian, is contested by his first 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Loft Burton, of London. It is 
alleged that from this lady Mr. Burton was never 
divorced. He married her in London in 1832, and 
abandoned her and his son the following year. 
That son is now a distinguished painter, and he 
and his mother claim to be the legal heirs. The 
protest against the admission of the will to pro- 
bate is made by Mr. Wm. Loft, now of Canal street, 
New York, who is the nephew of the first Mrs. 
Burton. The will recognizes as heirs only his 
wife, Mrs. Jane Livingston, his adopted son, Wm. 
Burton, and Misses Cecilia, Rosine, and Virginia 
Burton. 

Mortality of the Week.—There were 542 deaths in 
the city last week : 501 from absolute disease, and 
41 from external causes. There were 86 deaths 
from consumption, 60 from scarlet fever, 45 from 
inflammation of the lungs, and 38 from infantile 
convulsions. During the corresponding week of 
1850 there were 372 deaths, and during that of 
1859, 503. 

Mr. W. E. Chapin, whose announcement appears 
in our advertising columns, was formerly employed in 
the printing department of the Evanoxtist, and is 
well qualified and reliable 2s a printer. We commend 




















him to the patronage of the public. 
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\, Bev. Mr. Guinness preaches the present week on 
ate evenings at Dr. Thompson’s church, in 

Grand street, and in Jersey City. 
‘Total Wreck of an Ocean Steamer—The Hungarian, 
left {Liverpool on ‘the 8th of February for 
Me., was discovered early on Monday 
the 20th, on the West shore of Cape Sable, 
mast-high 


pi and at 10 o'clock, her pipes and hull even 
= é It is feared that there was an 
loss, perhaps of all on board. The 

steamers generally come full of passen- 

is said to have been one of the 

steamers afloat, and has been remarka- 

ble for her rapid passages.’ She touched at Queens- 
town, ‘She was a beautiful vessel of her class ; 
was 320 feet in length, and was of 2,300 tons bur- 
Wen. She was propelled by uble engines of 350 
_- Her crew ai to 110 men, in- 
cluding 40 stewatds. She had space for 150 cabin 
and 300 deck passengers. The wreck of the Hun- 
makes the fourteenth steamer which has 

been lost since the commencement of steam naviga- 
* tion between Europe and America. Pieces of the 
Seaee. fee of toe seek boats sre strewn along the 


Pemberton Mills—Recent examinations of the 
rains of the Pemberton Mills tend, it is stated, to 
show great culpability in the construction of the 
walls, The bricks in those parts of the mill still 
standing, in the fourth and fifth stories, have no 
mortar adhering to them, showing that the mortar 
was deficient in lime. The use of this sand mor- 
tar is said to be a great cause of insecurity in mod- 
ern buildings. In the Pemberton Mills also the 
binding is pronounced insufficient. Only every 
tenth brick was a binder, whereas every fourth 
brick shouldhave been. Moreover, what appeared 
to be binders in some places, were only half bricks. 
In a space three feet long, in the South end of the 
mill, none but half bricks were used ; so that there 
were in that place twenty tiers of bricks without 
an intervening binder. 

The Strike of the journeymen shoemakers in Mas- 
sachusetts, for higher wages, begins to assume propor- 
tions of great importance. It commenced at Lynn, 
the great headquarters of the shoe manufacturing busi- 
ness ; but it has extended to Natick and other towns, 
and is likely to become general. Six hundred shoe- 
makers at Haverhill—about two-thirds of the number 


employed there—organized, on the 27th, for a strike. 
The proceedings were orderly. The strikers at Lynn, 
Marblehead, Saugus, Natick, and other plaees, remain 
also quiet, but firm. At present, the bosses manifest 
no disposition to make the required concessions. 


- News Items—A coat hanging in a stateroom on 
board the schooner Rosewreath, of Boston, while lying 
at Richmond, V., was set on fire by the sun’s ra; pass- 
ing.t h a bull’s eye in a pane of glass in the win- 
dow, which acted as a burning-glass. Experiments 
were made afterwards with it, and articles were ignited 
tedly when held at a distance of six feet from the 
glass——An American dentist, Dr. Evans of Paris, 
who went to Nice to set the teeth of the Empress of 
Rassia, performed his work so satisfactorily that the 
royal lady gave him a diamond ring worth $12,000. 
——The Mormons now number 120,000, including 
good, bad, and indifferent. The number in Utah is 
put down at 38,000. Of these 4,617 men have 16,500 
wives.——The health of the Hon. Charles Cook, of 
Havana, is still gradually improving, though he is not 
able to leave his room.——Col. Cuyler’s residence at 
Caylerville, Livingston county, N. Y., was destroyed 
by fire on the afternoon of the 22d———A very lengthy 
from the Canadian Reform Association a: 
pears, adv @ dissolution of the Union and 
establishment of two or more provinces, with local 
a central authority to administer matters 
common to the whole country, and a written consti- 
tution. ——The town of Danville, Ky., was almost en- 
Hien destroyed by fire on Wednesday of last week. 
ty buildings, including three churches, the court- 
house, and most of the ng business establishments, 
were destroyed. ‘The loss is estimated at a quarter of 
a million of dollars.——An Irish woman, wife of Pat- 
rick Leary, residing at Johnny Cake Dam, in Chemung 
county, recently gave birth to three children. She 
bas been married but three years, but is now the 
mother of seven children ———A fashionable young 
lady, a few days since, went into a store in Norfolk, 
Va., and after a thorough examination of its contents, 
bought » dime’s worth of thread, which she ordered to 
be sent to her residence, over a mile + ager beer: 
ietor procured an ress wagon, the driver o 
Peek took: the pack ‘packed up to the door, low- 
ered the tailboard, delivered the package, and collected 
fifteen cents—the usual charge.——A submarine Tel- 
ph Cable is to be laid down across Vineyard 
Sasi, as soon as the weather will permit, connecting 
the Vineyard with the main land. The Cable is made 
of gutta ha covered wire, surrounded by a thick 
poh. sagt jute, and which is to be fastened to a chain 
cable Seighing three pounds to the foot. The distance 
across the Sound is four miles ——Mr. Trimble’s bill, 
in the Tennessee Legislature, providing for the removal 
of the remains of Gen. Jackson and those of his wife to 
Nashville, Tenn., and their interment in the Capitol 
square, and for the erection of a suitable monument 
over the same to the memory of the old hero, passed 
the Senate of Tennessee, on its third reading, 
unanimous vote——Gov. Banks ordered a 
128 to be fired on the 22d of February in Bos- 
ton, in honor of Washington’s birthday. The banks, 
insurance offices, and custom-houses were closed, and 
business for the most part suspended ——Four hun- 
dred and sixty English clergymen have signed a pe- 
tion, by Lord Ebury, asking for a commis- 
sion to revise the Book of Common Prayer. On the 
other hand, the clerical declaration against the propos- 
ed revision has already received between six and seven 
the Degree of D of 
of Buffalo Medical College of Doctor o 
Medicine was conferred upon twenty-three young gep- 
tlemen—-—The White Spring Mills, near Geneva, 
owned by James 8. Sheldon, together with a large 
barn and dwelling, two hundred and five Some 
of _ flour, etc., were entirely by 
fire on t of the 25th. The loss is about $20,- 
for $10,500.——Hale’s _— burner 
e 


. Mr. Whitcomb, the pastor, recom- 
it as “one of the greatest and most useful 
improvements of our day.”——Mr. Keitt, Member of 


tures —_—At the recent Commencement. 


Business Notices. 
NEW YORK 


MARBLE COMPANY, 


Forty-second Street, 
Berween Firma axp Sixrn Avenves, New Yorx, 
(Opposite the Crystal Palace Grounds.) 
MANTELS, TABLE-TOPS, 
COLUMNS, PEDESTALS, etc., etc., etc., 
Made of SLATE STONE, MARBLEIZED IN EXACT IMITATION OF 
THE CHOICEST IMPORTED MARBLE, VIZ: EGYPTIAN, SIENNA, 
BROCATELLE, VERD ANTIQUE, RED ANTIQUE, JASPER, 
PORPHYRY, MOSAIC, PYRENEES, FRENCH, “SPAR 
LISBON, STATUARY, WHITE, ITALIAN, and. 
EVERY OTHER VARIETY NOW IN USE. 
Our assortment of PATTERNS is very extensive, comprising 
ELABORATELY-CARVED, HEAVY 
MOULDED, PANELLED & PLAIN MANTELS, 
also every variety of 


Table and Bureau Tops. 


Our beautiful Marbles have secured the unqualified commenda 
tion of all whohave seen or used them. They 


RESIST THE ACTION OF OILS AND ACIDS, 


which deface ordinary Marbles, and withstand a higher degree of 
heat. Reference is made to all parties having them in use. 


Marbleized Slate Stone Mantels 


have been used in Europe, and highly approved, for the last ninety 
years, while they have been used in this country more than ten 
years. . 


Tse Unrivattep Beauty, INpestrvctisiiry, 


Anp Amaztnc CHEAPNESS OF THESE MARBLES 


Recommend their universal adoption. Our process of converting 
this Stone into Marble, is by fusing Mineral Colors with powerful 
heat; these colors (by the use of chemical agents) are absorbed by 
the stone, and become incorporated into the same. 

These Marbles can be shipped to any part of the country, with- 
out liability to breakage. Losses on account of breakage will be 
guaranteed by the Company for 234 per cent. on the cost of the 
articles, payable in advance. 

The attention of ARCHITECTS and HOUSE-BUILDERS is respect- 


a, H. DWIGHT, President. 
James R. Bame, Treasurer. 
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Communion Furniture. 


An experience of 30 years in one place in the manufacture and 
sale of Commusmon Funntrurg, enables the Subscriber to supply 
churches with sets of Communion Servic, either Silver- 
Plated or Britannia, varying in price to suit the wants of all. 
Arso,—A general assortment of Plated and Brittania Ware, for 
family use, at retail, as well as wholgsale. Old ware replated to 
look like new, at the old stand of ° 
LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York. 





SIiInGcERNR’sS 


SEWING MACHINES 


ARE NOW SELLING AT THE FOLLOWING 


Reduced Prices: 
Singer’s No. 2 Sewing Machine, 
Singer’s No. 1 Sewing Machine, 
Family Sewing Machine, 
Hemming Guages Reduced to 


$100 
$90 

$50 and $75 
$4 


SINGER’S STANDARD MACHINES for manufacturing purposes 
are well known to be without any successful rival in the market. 
Much has recently been published in regard to various stitches 
made by Sewing Machines: Singer’s Machines make the best 
stitch ever invented, and do it in the best style. 

THE FAMILY SEWING MACHINES are capable of performing in 
the best style, all the sewing of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.’s Gazette, which conntains 
fall and reliable information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sewing 


Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 
I. M. SINGER & Co., 


No. 458 Broadway, New York. 
Eee 


Advertisements. 








Dr. Henry M. Scudder 


WILL DELIVER A LECTURE ON INDIA before the Hatfield 
Young Men’s Christian Association, on Monday evening, March 5th 
in the N. P. Church (Dr. Hatfield’s), corner of Ninth avenue and 
Thirth-first street. 

Supsect :—The Races of India—Their Languages—Curious Customs 
—Fakirs—Indian Hermits—Hindoo Wit and Hindoo Women. 
This lecture was the first in the course delivered a short time 
since, in the Cooper Institute, before a large audience, and is uni- 
versally conceded to be the best in the series—the great numbers 
that were unable to get in the Hall, on that occasion, will now have 
an opportunity to hear one of the most intellectual and entertain- 
ing lectures of the season. 

This will be one of the last opportunities of hearing Dr. Scudder, 
previous to his departure for India. 

Tickets 25 Cents. Doors open at 7 o0’clock. To commence at 8. 
Tickets may be procured at A. W. Walker’s, 352 Ninth Avenue, and 
Dr. Samuel Campbell’s, 351 Eighth avenue, or at the door on the 
evening of the Lecture. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES 
ON NURSING. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


NOTES ON NURSING; 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 
BY 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


1 vol. , 12mo 60 cents. 





The following notes are by no means intended as arule of thought 
by which nurses can teach themselves to nurse, still less as a man- 
ual to teach nurses to nurse. They are meant simply to give hints 
for thought to women who have personal charge of the health of 
others. ery woman, or at least almost every woman in England 
has, at one time or another of her life, charge of the persona! 
health of somebody, whether child or invalid—in other words 
every woman is a nurse. Every day sanitary knowledge, or the 
knowledge of nursing, or in other words, how to put the constitu- 
tion in such a state as that it will have no disease, or that it can 

from disease, takes a high place. It is recognized as the 
owledge which every one ought to have—distinct from medical 
knowledge, which only a profession can have. 

If, then, every woman must at some time of her life, become a 
nurse, i. e., have charge of somebody’s health, how immense and 
how valuable would be the produce of her united experience, if 
every woman would think how to nurse. 

I do not pretend ‘to teach her how ; I ask her to teach herself ; 
and for this purpose I venture to give her some hints. , 


D. Appleton & Co., 
. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Robert Vaughan, 
DD. Vol. I., Revolutions of Race. Price $2. 


DOCTOR OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK WHILE 
THERE. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELEC- 
IN ; or, The Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for 


Life. By Charles Darwin, M.A. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE ; or, Researches Among the Mi- 
nuter Organs and oy Rg Animal Life. By Philip H. Gosse, 
F.2.9. ‘Tmo. q 


Ly. 


SEVEN YEARS. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper covers, 37 cents. 

EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By Rev. James White. 1 

vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

THE PATH THAT LED A LAWYER TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 


RE-STATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 
By Henry W. Bellows. 


DOCTRINE IN 25 SERMONS. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Bar Any of the above sent free to any address, on receipt cf 
price. 


To Sabbath School Teachers. 





* I shall publish on the 15th of March, an entirely new and origi- 
nal work, entitled the 
Youth’s Scripture Question Book 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Constant and urgent inquiry has long been made, for a Question 
Book for Yeurm. Something above the needs of litle childhood, 
and yet sufliciently strong and mature to stimulate the mind and 
quicken the moral sensibilities. This work is being prepared by 
the able author of the Book, and will exactly 


meet tho wants of a large and interesting class of pupils in our Sab- 
bath Schools. 





BENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, Boston. 
P TERM OPENS April 13. - 
$40 vdino sia me teen Instructors SS 
b Claverack, Columbia a for a : 
Rey. A. FLACK, Principal. 
CLOSE. —SOLOMON’S 


th street 
Open % ior. 4. 














Nin 
i by Rev. & 8 oh, ALi 
should make their arrangements 








aw, 
Postoffice Box 1212, N. Y. 


MAP OF WESTERN ASIA. 


Map of Bible Lands. 
MAP OF THE HOLY LAND. 


The NINTH Edition of this large and comprehensive Map of 
Bible Lands and Sacred Historic Localities, so interesting and in- 
structive to all readers of Sacred ‘History, has just been published. 

The attention of Pastors, Elders, and intelligent Laymen, Super- 
intendents of Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, is invited to this 

and its contents. 

1. It is 7 feet long by 5 foet and a-half wide. It represents ay 
area of 2,000 miles in length, 1,200 miles in breadth, embracing 
the sites of Cities, Sacred Localities, Countries, Mountains, Seas, 
the course of Rivers running through Eden, the cradle of our race 
—the Euphrates, the Tigris, etc.; the ruinsof Babylon, of Nineveh, 
etc., where all the great events of ancient days occurred, mention- 
ed or recorded in the Bible. 

2. It embraces a large portion of Greece, including Athens and 
other cities ; the whole of the Greecian Archipelago ; about one- 
third of the Mediterranean ; the whole of Lower Egypt ; ey hd 
Arabia ; the track of the Israclites through the Wilderness, by the 
Red Sea and Mount Sinai; the whole of Syria, and the homes of 
Patriarchs and Prophets ; Ancient Mesopotamia and Assyria ; the 
great field of Apostolic labors ; the sites of the Seven arches of 
Asia; nearly the whole of the Turkish Empire; half of Persia, 
with a slice of the Persian Gulf; a part of the Caspian, and nearly 
an —" of the Black Sea; the Sea of Marmora, and the Darda- 


8. This extended and comprehensive Map is thus a great lesson 
of interest and instruction. The grand outline features and physi- 
cal aspects of these Bible lands are so vividly presented in bold re- 
lief and gorgeous colorings, that the eye takes in almost at a glance 
an intelligent view of Bible Lands, and their relations to each oth- 
er, covering some two millions four hundred thousand square miles 
of the most interesting portions of the Globe, now dotted with 
many stations of the American Board of Missions. 

4. If there is  f value in historic instruction—any interest in 
the knowledge of Bible Lands and their localities—such a map, 
hung in view upon the wall in the family dwelling, in the Sabbath 
School room, in the Bible Class, and, when needed, suspended be- 
hind the preacher in his pulpit for reference and illustration, could 
hardly fail to impart interest and instruction. 

The price is but $5, a sum which could hardly be invested toa 
more useful purpose to so many minds, by a Church, or some be- 
nevolent person in it. The Map can be sent, well done up, to any 
part ay ved country, to order, by express or otherwise. 


Tess 
Ww. HE. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beckman street, New York. 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New 


York 
Have Recently Issued: 
IL 
ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS 
on the 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 
With Historical and Descriptive Sketches of their Climates, Inhabi- 
ts, and Productions ; accounts of Places, 
Peoples, Customs, Trade, &c., &c. 
By the Rev. Caarues W. Tuomas, M.A., 
Member of the Georgia Conference. 
With Illustrations and Original Drawings. 
One Jarge and handsome 12mo. Price, $1 25. 
> Sa 
WHIMS AND WAIFS. 
By Thomas Hoop. 
Now first collected. 
One neat volume. Price $1 25. 
I. 
ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS 
on the 
NORTH COAST OF AFRICA ; 
Or, The 
CRESCENT AND FRENCH CRUSADERS. 
By Gxrorcr L. Drtson. 
lyol. 12mo. $1. 
IV. 
WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH: 
or, 
THE CAMPFIRES OF THE EVERGLADES. 
By Caar.es BE. Warreneap, 
Translator of ‘‘ Gerard, the Lion-Killer.”’ 
1 volume. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 
Vv. 
BEULAH. By Augusta J. Evans, of Mobile 
Nineteenth edition. One volume. Price $1 25. 
IV. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 


By his adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, with a 
Memoir of the author, by his Daughter, and 
Illustrative and Explanatory Notes, by B. J. Lossing. 
With Illustrations on Steel. 8vo, cloth. $2 50. 


Vil. 
THE MINISTER’S WOOING. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, etc. Price $1 25. 
: Vil. 
BROOKE’S FOOL OF QUALITY ; witha Preface by Kingsley and 
an Introduction by W. P. Strickland, D.D. Two volumes ; cloth. 
Price $2. 





-“* 


Ix. 
HOW COULD HE HELP IT? A new novel by A. S. Roe, author of 
“Pye Been Thinking,’”’ etc. One velume. Price $1. 
x. 
PRENTICEANA ; or, Wit and Humor in Paragraphs. By the Kditor 
of the Loutsville Journal. One volume. Frice $1. 
rx, 
TEN YEARS OF PREACHER LIFE; or, Chapters of an Autobiogra- 


phy. By the Rev. W. H. Milburn, author of Rifle, Ax, and Sad- 
aicvags, etc. Steel Portrait. $1. 


XII. 
THE CONCORD OF AGES; or, The Individual and Organic Harmo- 
ny of God and Man. By the Rey. Edward Beecher, D.D. Price 
$1 25. 

xii. 


FROM DAWN TO DAYLIGHT. By Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 
One volume. Price $1. 


xIv. 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. New edition. Price $1. 
Aa Messrs. DERBY & JACKSON will send copies of cither of 
the above books, postage prepaid, to any part of the United Stateg 
upon receipt of the advertised price. 


Native and Foreign Vines. 





A New Edition of Drscriprive CaTaLocve is now ready, and will 
be sent to all applicants who enclose for it two three-cent stamps. 
It contains an accurate description of all the valuable native varie- 
ties with which I am acquainted, that are in market, with full di- 
rections for planting, pruning, and training, both for garden and 
vineyard, so clearly illustrated by engravings that no room is left 
for misapprehension. Full directions are also given for the prepa- 
tion of the soil and for the general management of the vine. 

All vines purchased of me, and treated according to directions, 
which are simple, and the reason of them obvious to common 
sense, will be warranted to live and thrive satisfactorily, each ac- 
cording to its grade; and all who order by express, with clear, 
legible directions, will be assured of the reception of the plants in 
perfect order. 

Having arr t 





for propagation unequalled, I do not hesi- 
tate to claim unequalled exceilence for my plants, and the DELe 
AWARE VAINES, grown from single eyes, both under glass 
and in open air, commend themselves to the,attention of purchasers 
by their special, vigorous health. But the fine, large layers wiil 
still be preferred by those who desire to obtain the best possible 


plants. 
Cc. W. GRANT, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester county, N.Y. 


(GUINNESS’S SERMONS.—SERMONS by 
the Rey. H. Grattan Guinness. 12mo. $1. : 

This popular young preacher, who has just arrived upon our 
shores, and is creating quite a sensation wherever he goes, here 
preaches through the printed page in fifteen sermons. His lan- 
guage is plain, but pointed ; and the central truths of the Gespel 
are presented with great clearness and force. There is an unction 
about them which goes straight to the hearts of readers and hear- 
ers.—Presbyterian Herald. 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONI- 

ANS. By John Lillie, D.D. 8vo. $2. 

Dr. Lillie is a critical scholar of well known ability. Indeed, 
there are few in America who excel him ina critical knowledge 
of the Greek Text of the New Testament. In the volume before 
us he dispenses altogether with the apparatus of Biblical criticism 
—using no phrase which is not within the reach of any intelligent 
reader—but he adapts the results of grammatical and textual criti- 
cism to the purposes of Christian edification. Thus, with the vari- 
ety, vivacity, and familiarity of expository discourse, there is pre- 
served a Scholarly dealing with Scripture.—Independent. 

SCENES AND IMPRESSIONS ABROAD. By the Rev. J. E. Rock- 
well, D.D. $1. 

Dr. Rockwell has so pleasantly pictured the incidents of his 
travels that he wili have many readers, and they will not be dis- 
appointed in his recitals.—Presbyterian. 


THE BIBLE BY ITSELF. An Address before the New York Bible 
Society. By WiHiam Allen Butler, Esq. 18mo, gilt edges, 25 
cents. 





MEMORIAL OF MARY ENGEL. By her father, the Rev. Dr. Potts. 
With the Sermon preached at her funeral, by the late J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. 18mo, gilt edges, 25 cents. 

ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rey. C. M. 
Butler, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. 


Dr. Butler, without broaching any positively new theory, and 
without betraying any of the blinding enthusiasm which carry 
some into the region of fancy, has given a rational and not unsafe 
exposition of matters which prophecy fulfilled can alone make cer- 
tain. His book, therefore, may be redd with profit.—. ian. 


THE POWER OF JESUS CHRIST TO SAVE UNTO THE UTTER- 
MOST. By the Rev. J. A. Campbell. 16mo, 75 cents. 

PAUL THE PREACHER. By the Rev. Dr. Eadie. $1 25. 

BONAR ON THE PSALMS. $1 75. 

HAMILTON’S LIFE OF JAMES WILSON. §1. 

MEMOIR OF MARY WINSLOW. By herSon. $1. 

THE PRECIOUS THINGS OF GOD. By Dr. Winslow. 

SPRAGUE’S ANNALS OF THE BAPTIST PULPIT. $3. 

THE CAPTIVE ORPHAN. By Dr. Tyng. $1. 

RYLE ON LUKE. 2 vols. $2. 

HODGE ON CORINTHIANS. 2 vols. $2. 

HART AND THE WATER BROOKS. By Macduff. 60c. 

THE MISSING LENK. 75 cents. 

HASTE TO THE RESCUE. 75 cents. 

Prof. HUNTINGTON’S LECTURES. 8vo. $1 75. 

LEWIS’S DIVINE HUMAN IN THE 

THE LIFE OF KNILL. 75 cents. 


Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


No. 580 Broadway. 


WILLIAM E. CHAPIN, 
Book, Card, Job, and 
NEWSPAPER PRINTER, 


118 Nassau street, New York, 
OFFICE OF “ VANITY FAIR.” 


75 cente. 


$1. 





N. B.—The subscriber having a full assortment of New Type, is 
prepared*fer all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Printing. He is 
also ready to contract for Newspapers and all kinds of Press-work. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 
Just published by C. SCRIBNER, 124 Grand street, 
New York. 


By Mrs. George P. Marsh, 
WOLF OF THE KNOLL AND OTHER POEMS, 1 vol.,12mo. $1. 


Those who peruse these flowing verses—the metre of which is 
judiciously diversified—will find touches of rare description—pic- 
tures of strange attraction. The additional poems are ay ol 
mapicel—cs Spey in execution as or are beautiful in ee ; 
and nearly all have the wild melody and legendary interest of the 
Arctic Scenes.—Boston Transcript. 

Extract of a notice of this work by Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel): 

‘*T feel sure there are those who will find in its rare contrasts of 
the weird, somber life of the North, with the blazing Tunisian Des- 
erts, such pictures as their truthfulness, no less than their poetic 
grace, will commend to favor.’’ : 

In the poetic illustrations of such scenes we are reminded of 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh.—Buffalo Courier. 

This Ly ow we consider to be a production of great literary merit. 
‘ost. 


This book possesses high absolute merit.—Philadelphia U. S 
; : po & i 4 'P 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Hon. G. P. 
Marsh. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 700. $3. 

“The Lectures are addresséd to the many—not to the few ; to 
those who have received such an amount of elementary discipline 
as to qualify them to become their own best teachers in the attain- 
ment of gencral culture, not to the professed grammarian or lin- 
guistic inquirer.” 

THE TREASON OF CHARLES LEE, Major General—second in com- 
mand in the American Army of the Revolution. By George H. 
Moore, Librarian of the N. Y: Historical Society. With two Por- 
traits on Steel, and Facsimiles of Gen. Lee’s Letters to Gen. Gates 
and Lord Howe. In1vol.,8vo. $1 50. 

The most important contribution to our Revolutionary history 
which has ever appeared, inasmuch as it will explain the conduct 
of Gen. Lee in some of the campaigns of the period in question, 
which has puzzled all the historians and commentators.—Provi- 
dence Journal. , 


ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 1 vol.,12mo. $1. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S GOLD FOIL. 1vol.,12mo. $1. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S LETTERS. 1 vol. $1. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S BITTER-SWEET. 1 vol. 75c. 

Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Read the extract from the Book on the 
Sixth page of this Paper. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 


No. 115 Nassau street, N. Y., 
Have just Published 


THE GOSPEL IN BURMAH: 


The Story of its Introduction and Marvellous Pro- 
gress among the Burmese and Karens. 


By MRS. MACLEOD WYLIE. 
1 vol. 12mo,........ Redeshe yeas eenoaacedse Price $1. 


As an expression of the worth of this book we give the following 
letter : 

RoOoMS OF THE AMERICAN Baprisr Missionary Union, 
No. 33 Somerset st., Boston, Jan. 30, 1860. 
To SHELDON & ComPany— 

GENTLEMEN: Iam glad you have published “The Gospel in Bur- 
mah,’’ from the graphic pen of Mrs. Macleod Wylie, of Calcutta: 
Some months since, I had the pleasure of receiving a copy from her 
husband, Judge Wylie, who, with his estimable lady, has in many 
ways testified his deep interest in our missions in the East. The 
book groups together, in a happy manner, many of the prominent 
events connected with the progress of the Gospel among the Bur- 
mese and Karens, and cannot be read without awakening new sen- 
timents of wonder and praise at what God hath wrought. I wish 
it Were in every family in Christendom. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.”’ 

Iam, affectionately, 
J. G. WARREN, Cor. Sec. 


AB Sent by mai!, prepaid, for One Dollar. 


Attractive Embellishments, 


EMPEROR ALEXANDER, of Russia. 


Great, 





Peter the of Russia. 


Imperial Portraits of these personages embellish the March Num- 
ber of THE ECLECTIC, which is published. A rich table of con- 
tents will be found in the Number 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


ND 


The Duke of Wellington. 


Splendid portraits of these personages embellish the FEBRUARY 
number. A Splendid Print of we rite EUGENIE and the 
Ladies of her Court, and a Beautiful Print of the Royal Family of 
England, embellish the January number. 


LORD MACAULAY 


AND 


Professor Longfellow. 


Portraits of these personages will embellish the April number. 


From The N. ¥. Tribune, Jan 11th, 1860 : 


The assiduous editor of this valuable periodical has gained a just 
perception of the tastes of the American public, and is eminently 
successful in adapting his monthly humbers to their intellectual 
wants. Without entirely avoiding the walks of popular fiction and 
poetry, his selections consist mainly of interesting historical and 
biographical sketches, accounts of travels, familiar illustrations of 
common things, genial and lively essays, which now form so con- 
spicuous a feature in periodical literature, critical discussions, and 
other matter, to which every intelligent reader is supposed to give 
more or less of his attention. The work is especially valuable to 
professional men, and cultivated persons, who have neither time 
nor money to devote to a promiscuous reading of reviews and mag- 
azines, but who wish, with little trouble, to keep themselves in- 
formed on the current condition of English literature. Each 
number is accompanied by one or more engravings of historical 


value. 
TERMS: 

THE ECLECTIC is issued on the first of every month. Each num- 
ber contains 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neatly stitched, 
in green covers, with one or more beautiful Steel Portraits by Sar- 
tain.. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, of 600 pages 
each, with titles, indexes, and embellishments. Price, Fivg Dot- 
LARS. The postage is only three cents a number, prepaid at the 
office of delivery. W. H. BIDWELL, 

No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SOUTH AND NORTH; 


R, 
IMPRESSIONS RECEIVED DURING A TRIP TO 
‘CUBA AND THE SOUTH. 
BY 
JOHN Ss. C. ABBOTT. 
I Vol. 12mo. . osépvcccnenccskTiC®) Ol. 
CONTENTS: 


I—The Voyage. Tropical Seas. UI—Cuba—The Coolies. 
IV—The Slaves’ Cabin and the Freeman’s Cottage. V—Develop- 
ments, Social, Philosophical, and Political. VI—The River, the 
People, the Homes. Vil—Energy of the Blacks, and Slavery of 
the Whites. VIlI—Insurrection ; Its Menace and Prevention. IX— 
The Remedy for Slavery ; Its Simplicity and Safety. X—The Mo- 
tive Power of Wages. Xi‘ The Impertinent Intermeddling of 
the Nerth.”’ XII athern Aggression ; A Northern View. XIII 
—s ; Its Philosophy and its Fruits. XIV—Dissolution of the 

nion. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
The Trade will find it for their interest to send theirwrders di- 


"rect to 
ABBEY & ABBOTT, 


Publishers, 119 Nassau street, New York. 


“WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Mernopist Book ConcERN, 
200 Mulberry street, New York. } 

Being in constant receipt of inquiries from our brethren respect- 
ing Sewing Machines, with requests to recommend and purchase, 
we have, in conjunction with some lady friends, carefully and thor- 
oughly examined the various machines of practical value for fami- 
ly sewing, and find those made by the WHEELER & WILSON MANvUFAC- 
TURING Company, 505 Broadway, New York, to fully combine the 
essentials of a good inetrument, and such as we can confidently 
recommend. 

Having seen so favorabie results from their use, in our own and 
the households of our friends, we are desirous that their benefits 
should be shared by all our brethren, and hence have interested 
ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your Brethren, 

: ABEL STEVENS, 
JaMES Fioy, 
Danze Wise, 
Davip TERRY, 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


THE GREAT 


AMERICAN REMEDY !! 


This preparation is a combination heretofore unknewn in the his- 
tory ot medicine, differing entirely in its character and operations 
from the vafious of Sarsaparilla which have been at 
different times ed to the public. It acts specifically upon 
the whole system, thereby bringing it under its direct and imme- 
diate influence. Although possessed 
effeojs, yet it is 





Tos. CARLTON, 

J. Porter, 

J. Bens. Epwarps. 
W. A. Cox. ; 





of powerful and controlling 


Batirely Harmless, 
so that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution. When in 
perfect health, no is produced by its use except an increase 
of appetite ; but when disease is seated in the frame, and hurrying 
fast its the of life, then its mysterious influence 
is felt and seen ; it enk new life and vigor, and brings health 
and strength back to the suffering and diseased. 
and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Dr 
rae y , Druggists, 100 Fulton 
For sale also by druggists generally. 


| XUM 


COMPACT AND CHEAP. 
MEMOIR 


OF THE 
LIFE AND LABORS, 


OF THE 


Rev. ADONIRAM JUDSON, DD. 


By Francis Wayland, D.D. 
TWO VOLUMES 
IN ONE. 


The Publishers take pleasure in offering this valuable work in a 


new, tasteful, and compact form, and at so low a price as to be 
within the reach of all. 


They would call attention to the following warm culogiums of 
the work : 


Dr. Wayland has executed his task with t abilit, 
judgment.—London Patriot. Sn POE hoene 

It is one of the best biographies of our day.—London Weekly 

‘ews. 

It is throughout catholic in its tone, and pervaded by the widest 
charity as well as the most enlightened wisdom.—North American 


One of the most intensely interesting biographies of its class ev- 
er issued, beautifully executed, and with an almost faultless por- 
trait.—Macedonian. 

The subject was singularly congenial to the feelings of the wri- 
ter, calling forth his warmest sympathies, inspiring him with a 
tender and pathetic eloquence, stimulating his most profound re- 
ligious sensibilities, and he has treated it with a heartfelt unction 
as well as signal ability.—Harper’s Magazine. 

The memoir will be read with deep interest b 

dare bah Pp y those of every 

One of the best executed pieces of bi hical 

extant in our language.—New York Tribune. 
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SHELDON & COMPANY, 


? 
115 Nassau street, New York. 
*,* Sent by mail, prepaid, for $1 25. 


A New and Beautiful 
SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 





I have just prepared one of the most charming and desirable 
Libraries yet given tothe public. The list at present embraces 
Forty-three volumes, making over siz thousand pages of the choicest 
religious reading. The books in this Library are elegantly got up, 
in full muslin bindings, gold lettered, and numbered. For intrin- 
sic excellence, beauty of Illustration, and neatness of finish, this 
Library fills the eye, and leaves but little to be desired. To the 
above, additions will be made from time to time, as new works are 
issued. ‘ 

4a A liberal discount to Sabbath Schools. 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, Boston. 


Just Published. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK, CALLED 


The American Christian Record, 


It is an authentic ang complete book of reference on all current 
religious topics, and contains 


THE HISTORY, CONFESSION OF FAITH, AND PRESENT STATIS- 
TICS OF EACH OF THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 


NOTABLE HELPS FOR UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURES. 
RELIGIONS OF ASIA AND AFRICA. 
SACRED BOOKS OF ALL NATIONS. 





eo le 6 . &e. &e. 

A general record like this has long been wanted, and will be 
found of great convenience to all interested in the moral and relig- 
ious movements of the age. 

Large 12mo, in clear Brevier type, on good paper, and neatly 
bound in muslin. Price, $1 25. 

*,* Copies mailed, prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 

4H AGENTS WANTED. 


W. R. C. CLARK & MEEKER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 49 Walker street, Néw York. 


New Educational Works. 
BIBLE HISTORY .—A Text Book for 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By Mrs. Sarah R. Hunna, Principal 
of Female Seminary, Washington, Pa. Price $1. This work is a 
systematic and consecutive arrangement of all the principal events 
in the Old Testament to the birth of Christ, in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. “ 





THE AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOLS ; or, the 
Proceedings of the first United States Normal School Convention 
held in Trenton, N. J., November, 1859. Price, 75 cents. This 
work contains valuable anes OF eminent educators, and inter- 
esting discussions upon various Educational topics. 


Just Published by 
S. BARNES & BURR, 


A. 
51 and 53 John street, New York, 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS! 


_——- 


Just Published, 
THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE SCRIP- 
~ TURE RECORDS, witb special reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Modern Times. 


By George Rawlinson, M.A. 
12mo,,..Cloth....$1 25. 


This able volume demonstrates the credibility of Scripture His- 
tory. As the stones of the field have been found in league with 
the Bible, and Geology bears witness to the truth of Revelation, so 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptian monuments, and the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyrian tablets, are deciphered in our day, and 
their records still rate and confirm the records of the Bible. Mr. 
Rawlinson has availed himself of the latest results of Eastern re- 
searches, and his volume is at once learned, fascinating, and con- 
eae. Every student of the Bible will be interested in its pe- 
rusal. 





CHRIST IN HISTORY. 
By Robert Turnbull, D.D. 
12mo,...Cloth....$1 25. 


This remarkable volume unfolds the proper relation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to human history as its Centre and Head. It shows 
how all the ages of the past looked forward to His coming, and how 
all future ages must draw their inspiration from His character and 
work, and make true progress by conformity to His precepts. It 
is a book full of rich thonght and various learning, and well adapt- 
ed to convince the skeptic and animate the believer. \ 


Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street, Boston. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Books. 





Farmers, Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruit-Growers, Dairymen, 
Cattle-Dealers, and all persons interested in till the soil or 
adorning their grounds and dwellings, will be supplied with the 
most complete assortment of Books relating to their business that 
can be found in the world, by 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
Agricultural Booksellers, and Publishers of The Horticulturist, No. 
25 Park Row, New York. 

Catalogues gratis. Books sent by mail. AGENtTs wanted. 


La 

r : 
FOR THE DEAF.—Hastaw’s ArtiriciaL 
Ears. Immediate Relief. Can be concealed. Admirably 
adapted to persons attending Church, or any assembly. Can be 
worn with hat or bonnet on or off. Fit snugly to the head. Send 
your address to HASLAM BROS., 429 Broadway, New York, and a 

full Descriptive Circular will be forwarded to any address. 


PERRY’S JAPANESE 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH. 


A Liquid Compound. 
° SUPERIOR TO BLACKING. 
NO RUBBING IS REQUIRED!!! 
A BEAUTIFUL GLOSS 
appears immediately upon its application, which is not 
INJURED BY RAIN OR SNOW. 
It Dries in Three Minutes. 
It will not soil the finest fabric in any weather, and retains its 
" “ Justre from four to seven days. 
IT PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
and Boots and Shoes on which it is used will 
WEAR AT LEAST ONE-THIRD LONGER! ! 
SorD BEVERY WHERE. 
PRINCIPAL DEPOT , 
JAPANESE POLISH CO., 
No. 447 BROOME STREET, 1 door West of Broadway. 


IANOS, MBLODEONS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and all kinds of MUSICAL UMENTS, SHEET 
— BOOKS, and all ele ye Merchandise, at 
6 lowest possible prices. Second- at great hee en 
from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and rent wed 
if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 383 Broadway. 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 
The subscribers offer for sale 60,000 barrels of poudrette, made 
by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, in lots to suit purchasers. 
This article is in the twentieth year of its introduction into this 
country ,and has outlived fertilizers of every other description, for 
the following reasons : 
1st, It is made from the night soil 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co. * hots in Capel ot ree une oo 


eens oS See is at risk should they make a 


2d. For corn and it is the cheapest, neatest, and han- 
diest manure in the world ; it can be placed in direct contact with 
the seed, forces and ripens vegetation two weeks earlier, prevents 
the cut worm, Dounrzs the DISAGREEABLE ODOR 
me hy 














Three dollars’ ae corres, all sufficient to manure an 
acre of corn in the rs 

Price—1 bbl, $2; 2 bbls. $8 50; 5 bbis. $8; and over 6 bbis. 
$1 50 per bbl., delivered free of cartage, to veesel or railroad, in 
New York city. . 

A pamphlet containing every jaformation, and certificates from - 
farmers all over the United States, who liave used it from two to 
seventeen years, will be sent free toany one applying for the same. 

GERIFFING BROTHERS & CO., 
60 Gourtlandt street, Now York. 





A NEW USE! 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


THE UNION SAFE. 


From the Atlas and Daily Bee, Boston. 
Washington Correspondence. 

The Union Glued Together—The Kansas —Di 

piers, Question—Disappointea 
Correspondence of The Atlas and Daily Bee: 

WasHIncTon, Feb. 14th, 1860. 

“The Gods be praised!*? The Union is safe! I authorize you to 
send an express direct to Geo. Lunt, announcing that the fractured 
confederacy is once more sound ! That he may be sure that this ig 
authentic, listen, if you please, to the proof. This morning, upon 
entering the reporters’ gallery, each gentleman of the irrepressible 
Press found upon his desk a mysterious package, addressed, prop- 
erly, ina bold, round hand, to him. There was some whispered 
and anxious consultation among the press-gang, some being fearful 
that these were infernal machines, invented by some irrascible 
member on the lower floor, and designed to blow up and out of ex- 
istence, at one fell stroke, all unmanageable knights of the quill, 
who give the honorable(?) members so much trouble by telling the 
truth. Curiosity finally got the better, however, of prudence, and 
proceeding to unroll the packages, the following letter was discoy- 
ered, wrapped around a bottle filled with a dark, liquid substance. 
Here is the letter, verbatim et literatim, which, when Lunt has read, 
he will of course rejoice with exceeding joy : ' 





New York, Febreary, 1860. 

Honorep Sm: We beg to present to you a bottle of Spalding’s 
Prepared Glue, with the hope that you will find it useful not only 
in the humble department of household economy, but also in the 
patriotic work of cementing together our glorious Union, which is be- 
ing so shaken by sectional passions and interests, and whose pres- 
ervation is so important to the welfare of civilization and hu- 
manity. 

With the best wishes for your health and happiness, we remain, 
dear sir, your obedient servants, 

Heyry C. Spatpine & Co. 

Let the conservatives rejoice! let the Union-sayers be glad 

“Spalding’s Prepared Glue ”’ has accomplished what all the Lunts, 
ings, Everetts, and O’Conors could not compass. The Union 

is glued firmly together once more, and Spalding and the reporters 
have done it. Selah! The moment the alightest fissure or sign of 
a fracture is discovered in the Union, which has been well nigh 
wet-nursed to death, we of the Press have resolved patriotically 
to rush to the rescue, brush and glue pot in hand, and in less than 
a twinkling you shall see the fissure closed, and the dissevered 
pieces so firmly knit together that the sharpest eye shall not dis- 
cover the incipient fracture. We are going to send Lunt a dozen 
bottles and urge him to lay about him right and left, applying the 
cement wherever he can find a seam opening. Spalding is a patri- 
ot, and his glue has saved tMe Union. It is recommended that the 
moment a disunionist opens his mouth, the glue be forthwith slap- 
ped upon his mouth, and thus his lips will be hermetically sealed. 
Lunt can no doubt find many patients among the Democrats and 
old Whigs of Boston who need the remedy. 





From the Evening Post. 
Cementing the Union. 


Among the various plans for preserving the Union, that suggest- 
ed by Henry C. Spalding & Co. deserves attention. On the 15th 
instant, every member of the House of Representatives, at Wash- 
ington, found on his desk a bottle of prepared glue and the follow- 
ing note: 

New York, February, 1860. 

¢ Honorep Sir: We beg to present to you a bottle of Spalding’s 
Prepared Gluc, with the hope that you will find it useful not only 
in the humble department of houschold economy, but also in the 
patriotic work of cementing together our glorious Union, which is 
being so shaken by sectional passions and interests, and whose 
preservation is so important to the welfare of civilization and hu- 
manity. 

With the best wishes for your health and happiness, we remain, 
dear sir, your obedient servants, 

Henry C. Sratpwxve & Co. 

At the same time the President, Vice President, Speaker of the 
House, Members of the Cabinet, Senators, Lobby-men, Editors, and 
Reporters, were also made recipients of this glue and advice. For 
an hour or two glue and Union were the prevailing topics of thought 
and conversation at Washington. 





Prom the Semi- Weekly Tribune, New York. 
Glue and the Union. 

Messrs. H. C. Spalding & Co., on Saint Valentine’s Day, present- 
ed to each member of Congress, a bottle of their excellent Prepared 
Glue, accompanied by the following letter : 

: New York, February, 1860. 

Honorep €1r: We beg to present to you a bottle of Spalding’s 
Prepared Glue, with the hope that you will find it useful not only 
in the humble department of household economy, but also in the 
patriotic work of cementing together our glorious Union, which is 
being so shaken by sectional passions and interests, and whose 
preservation is soimportant to the welfare of civilization and hu- 
manity. 

With the best wishes for your health and happiness, we remain, 
dear sir, your obedient servants, 

Henry C. Spacpine & Co. 

To this communication Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, has 
returned the subjoined reply : 

** WASHINGTON, Feb. 14th, 1860. 

Dear Sirs: I have received your bottle of Glue. I knew what its 
worth in the ‘humble department of household economy” was 
before you sent it to me, but it never occurred to me that it might 
be useful in sticking together the distracted portions of this Union, 
But, really, so little fear have I of the disruption of the Union, 
that Iam not certain that one bottle of your Glue will not be en- 
tirely sufficient to keep it together ; and if I had my choice of the 
methods of applying it, I would stick the tongues of some of those 
who threaten it to the roofs of their mouths. You would do the 
world an incalculable service if you would contrive a way to do it. 


“ Yours truly, vx . ‘ 
‘ Danren CuarK. 


Letter from Ezek. Richards : 
Correspondence of the ‘‘ Press.’ 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 15th; 1860. 

As Iapproached my desk to-day, I espied a very duinty cream- 
colored envelope upon it,and remembering that it was Valentine’s 
—the era of human sweetness and billets-doux,—a thrill of delight 
excited my fingers to unusual haste in grasping the missive. I 
had almost pressed it to my lips, when the thought came to me, 
that although still young in heart, I was far advanced beyond the 
age usually selected by the fair to shower their favors upon, I open- 
ed the letter and—behold its contents : 

New York, February, 1860. 

Honore Sir : We beg to present to you a bottie of Spalding’s 
Prepared Glue, with the hope that you will find it useful not only 
in the humble department of household economy, but also in the 
patriotic work of cementing together our glorious Union, which 
is being so shaken by sectional passions and interests,and whose 
preservation is so “important to the welfare of civilization and 
humanity. 

With the best wishes for your health and happiness, we remain, 
dear sir, your obedient servants, 


” 





Henry C. Sratpuie & Co. 


I had scarcely read the politic and patriotie epistle, when raising 
my eyes, I found every man and every reporter in the galley, pe- 
rusing just such another piece of looking mote-paper. Iam not 
mistaken ; for a proclamation, issued by William D. Shepard—who 
was kicked out of office for being a Douglas man, an® made way 
for Pete Hale, who lately made a way for himself and decamped as 
a defaulter—announces, that at this moment the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the members of the Cabinet, the members of the 
Kitchen ditto, Senators and Representatives in Congress assembled, 
the lobby members ditto, the editors and duly accredited corre- 
spondents and reporters, are presented with a bottle of this glue, 
to enable them to stick together for the benefit of the public wel 
fare, and also the foreign ministers and diplomatique corps are fur- 
nished with the same, to enable them to stick to their own affairs, 
The announcement seems to have been thoroughly carried out. At 
this moment Spalding’s Glue supersedes the question of Postoffice 
appropriation, the abolition of the franking privilege, or the House 
printer. It is in the mouth of cvery Representative, but fails to 
stick their lips together. 





From the States and Union, Washington, D. C. 

NOVEL PRESENTATION TO MEMRERS OF CONGRESS, PRESIDENT, MEMBERS 
or THE CaBINeT, Heaps or Tas Depantuents, Eprrors, RePorrErs, &c. 
A few days ago eyery member of Congress was doubtless surprised 
on receiving with his mail a small package, neatly ettveloped, and 
accompanied with a handsomely-engraved note addressed to him. 
A great many wondered what it could be, and what it meant ; and 
their curiosity was no more excited than the oocupants of the re- 
porter’s gallery, who likewise received the same mysterious pack- 
age, accompanied with the usual letter of explanation. Many in- 
voluntarily applied the package to their nose, anticipating some 
highly perfumed valentine. The small brush which was attached 


,} to the package, however, was suggestive. Many thought that it 


was intended to rub out the “slates,” figured on by office-seekers, 
while others humorously remarked that it was some whitewashing 
affair, inasmuch as that profession is practised to some extent in 
the House. However, the whole mystery was soon explained, as 
it appeared that it wasa presentation ofa bottle of Spalding’s 
Prepared Glue—really a useful article—sent on by that firm from 
New York, to all members of Congress and the representatives of 
the Press in this city. The presentations were mado through W. 
D. Sugparp, a bookseller of this city. 

The following note accompanied each package, addressed to the 
members : 

Honorep Sm: We beg to present to you a bottle of Spalding’s 
Prepared Glue, with the hope that you will find it useful, not only 
in the humble department of household economy, but also if the 
patriotic work of cementing together our glorious Uniop, which is 
being so shaken by sectional passions and interests, and whose 
preservation ie so impértant to the welfare of civilization and hu- 
manity. 

‘Wan dhe tune aide earn and happiness, we remain, 





dear sir, your obedient servants, Hawer C. Sraxpae & Co. 
° 





- 


THE EVANGELIST, MARCH 1, 1860. 














‘The weotion to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
iy St hs And love, and life, and rest. r 
13 & 7 
i D mansion, 
of joy! 
Where tears are ever banished, 
. _ And joys have no alloy ; 
. Beside thy living waters 
All plants are, t and small— 
The cedar of the forest, 
The byssop on the wall. 


The ageless walls are bonded 
=" | 


t unpriced, 
eaent up its fabric, 


And the cornerstone is Christ. 


one, O only 
O Paradise 


‘They stand, those halls of Zion, 
Conjubilatt with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
And many a martyr throng ; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The light is aye serene, 
The es of the blessed 
Are deck’d in glorious sheen. 


There is the throne of David, 
And there, from toil released, 





choir, fugue as much as they would, could not 
the social prayer-meeting, adding richness to the 
favorite revival chorus of those days : 


“O, turn, sinner turn, 

May the Lord hélp you turn! 
O, turn, sinner turn, 

Why will ye die?” 


How le delighted in the “ Blow ye the trum- 
pet, blow!” and “O there will be mourning, 
mourning, mourning, 
Christ.” . 
He was not a theologian, but had enough the- 
ology to know that Jesus loved him, and that he 
loved Jesus. In fact, he was a very happy Chris- 
tian man. Some good people afterwards bought 
him and presented him to himself; but he was 
the Lord’s freeman long before. 

When his minister finished his farewell sermon, 
our poor friend was so grieved that he could not 
bid him good-by. I remember it as if it were 
only yesterday, how he passed the parsonage 
with averted face, not daring to trust himself to 
look or speak. Since then I-have seen him but 
once, but those who knew him tell but one tale 
of his faithfulness to Christ, and his happiness. 


the kingdom of God. 


———_— 


drown. I seem, evén now, to hear that.voice im} 


at the Judgment Seat of 


Excellent men and women still live, as the fruits 
of that revival, and many have died giving glory 
to God ; yet my humble friend was not a whit 
behind them in his joy, peace, and faith, and may 
possibly outshine some midre notable persons in 


‘The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of be og te feast ; 

And they, benea eir er, 
Who conquered in the fight, 

For everand for ever 

Are clad in robes of white. 





————___—_————_—_——— 


Religions Reading. 


(For Tar Evangeust.] 
THE GOOD OLD COLORED MAN IN OUR 
VALLEY. 








BY REV. J. F.qQfUTTLE. | 


Nature had done much for the place, and hu- 
man nature had done much against it. It isa 
valley surrounded by mountains, the ranges on 
the West being bold and rugged. At the North- 
ern extremity is a beautiful lakelet. The valley 
itself is beautifully uneven, and, as viewed from 
some “high place,” produces a very pleasing im- 
pression on the beholder. At the time I speak 
of, in the .midst of the valley rose the spire of 
the only church edifice in it. It was a very 
humble, unpretentious meetinghouse, but it was 
very comely in that landscape. 

At that time human nature, not much allevi- 
ated with grace, reigned supreme in the region. 
The “still,” as it was usually called, and the 
tavern stood side by side, not far from the chureh, 
and in the aggregate, had a larger attendance. 
The whiskey made there was never adulterated, 
unless it was with water, and yet this pure whis- 
key was a very active maker of mischief. It 
was the inspiring cause of many a battle between 
neighbors. In one of these fights a man had 
his eye gouged out, and he was a sickening sight 
with the mutilated ball hanging down his cheek. 
The old “still” furnished the animating princi- 
ple for all the stone, wood, and mowing frolics 
in the region ; and whatever the men thought of 
it, the women all dreaded and condemned the 
eause of much trouble to themselves and their 
families. 

The region was full of Sabbath-breakers, and 
the report of the gun, or the echo of the ax, on 
the Sabbath, was no uncommon occurrence. It 
was in such a field that a young minister began 
his labors forty years ago, and here he worked 
for several years with scarce a sign of good. At 
last he was so cast down with his want of suc- 
cess, that he was about to abandon the post, 
when, without any warning, the whole communi- 
ty was pervaded with revival influences. The 
minister found awakened sinners wherever he 
went. Suddenly people began to hunger for the 
Gospel, and crowded to the places where it was 
preached. Sinners were converted in large num- 
bers, and time proved the revival to be remark- 
ably pure. Scores of families built the family 
altar, and the beauty of the valley seemed to 
have caught some new tints from the moral 
changes going on within its borders. I was then 
a child; but the scene is as vivid as though it 
occurred only yesterday, when both aisles, and 
that in front of the pulpit, were crowded full of 
the converts making a public profession. 

Among the converts of that revival was a 
very plain man with a very little mind. It was 

. only by great application that he learned to read 
very simple words. His wife was a high-tem- 
pered body, and I think part of her spite was at 
being sent into the world: before the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and four. Had 
it not been for that unfortunate hurry in the ear- 
ly beginning of her life, she would have been her 
own owner before the great revival referred to. 
One thing was noticeable, and many witnesses 
would attest the fact, that. S. grew no whiter, 
and could not bring her first “birthday” on the 
bright side of July 4th, 1804, by any frettings 
or passions she chose to indulge in. If a strong 
and perverse will, and strong muscles, could have 
wrested her beginnings from their actual place 
in history to a point more auspicious to the Jer- 
sey slaves, who longed for freedom, she could 
have done it. But to the day of her death, in 
spite of her rage, she had to date back of 1804 
and remain a slave. 

‘Her husband was in the same unfortunate 
plight. Either his birth was not late enough, or 
the Emancipation Act was not early enough, to | 
make him free at the age of twenty-eight years. 
How he felt about this matter, previous to the 
revival, I never knew ; but after that time there 
was a marked difference between him and his 
wife, In facet, it seemed as if she were a sort of 
“means of grace” to him, as the Apostle says, 
“ Knowing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience.” He did not fret and worry, 
but thanked God that “it was as well with him | 
as it was.” He loved the young minister with a | 
very tender attachment, and contrived a great 
many ways to show it, one of which was his ea- 
gerness to hear him speak of Jesus. The little 
valley church had no more devout worshipper in 
it than my old colored friend. He had an ear 


remark of the homesick sufferer. 
want to know that, yet why did he rehearse it to 
me ? 
Nothing, I am sure, would induce him to unknow 
it, and to exclude from that lonely sickroom the 
sweetly sad image of his weeping boy. Who 
that has had some graphic picture of home-love, 
brought to him a Jong, long way, thinks me bold 
‘in my paradox ? 





for singing, and a deep, rich voice, which the 


(For Tar EvaNGELst.] 
“I DIDN'T WANT TO KNOW THAT.” 
By a Minister on the Coast of Florida. 
I am residing in a place of resort for consump- 


tive invalids. A few days ago I visited a very 
rich man, who had come from a State far to the 
North of this, with only a young negro hoy to at- 
tend him, having left a young family at home. 
He is one of that large class of invalids met in 
such places as this,. who have delayed coming 
South until their case is hopeless. 


That afternoon he begged me to sit with him 


Jlonger than my wont, that he might talk with 
me of home. Hespoke of his boys, the oldest— 
he drew.a deep sigh as he mentioned his -age— 
only five years old. He evinced the pride of a 
father’s heart as he told me the intelligent and 
manly replies that boy would make, so his wife 
wrote him, to inquiries of friends concerning his 
absent father. Then he mentioned the next boy, 
a bright, affectionate little fellow, who when he 
was asked about his father, would burst into 
tears, and could make no reply. The sick man 
told his story in a simple, plaintive monotone, 
without any quivering of voice ; but when he 
came to that little incident, betraying a child’s 
constancy of love and depth of grief, the great 
hollows ‘in which his eyes were sunken, brimful 
already, overflowed with a single tear, whose 
course I could mark in its windings along his 
cheeks on either side to his pillow. 
want to know that,” says he, almost to himself, 
and at once resumed his story. 


“T didn’t 


There is a touch of real nature in that side 
He did not 


It was the delight of his soul to know it ! 


“T didn’t want to know that.” I am sorry 


for the man who has never felt a like pang ; 
never to have had some little token of affection 
in an absent loved one, some simple remembrance 
no matter how trifling, take his heart by sur- 
prise, and ere he knows it, open all the sluice- 
gates of feeling ; never to have come near to 
wishing that he was less loved, for very excess of 
joy that he is loved so well. 


In this conflict of emotions, there appears an 


analogy for the double life of the Christian. The 
old man and the new man are both alive ; the 
carnal and the spiritual are both strong. Some- 
times they mingle in the same motives and feel- 
ings ; sometimes they seem to alternate in their 
control of his powers, and make his doings of 
yesterday appear to him to-day less like personal 
recollections than the acts of another man. 
When he would do good—exults in every thought 
of doing it—lo ! evil is present with him, and so 
often predominant ! 


I have been disposed to query whether the 


We often 


The 


And O! as that love is displayed in the light 


‘of the last day in the view of the despisers, how 
will they wonder and -perish with a perdition a 
thousand-fold the worse for the knowledge ! 
Methinks “I did not want to know tuat,” will 
fell the secret of the deepest sighs and loudest 
wailings of the lower world ! 


Rockianp. 
Palatka, F lorida, Feb. 7, 1860. 


—_—_o————— 


O never breathe a lost one’s name 
When those who loved that name are nigh: | 
It pours a lava through the frame, 
That chokes the breast and fills the eye ; 
It strains a chord that yields too much 
Of piercing anguish in its breath, 
And foal mercy should not touch 
A string made eloquent by death ! 
—_—_——»——_—— 


Detroit—Rev. W. Hogarth recently made the 


following statement, in the course of a sermon: 
He said there were in Detroit 35 places of worship, 
counting all denominations, with a eapacity to hold 
on an average 500 people—less than 18,000 in all. 
Calling the population 72,000, and deducting one- 
third for the aged, invalids, and children, there 
would be left 48,000 able-bodied persons, or 30,000 
more than can be accommodated if every place of 
worship were filled to its utmost capacity. This 
estimate includes the Romanists, whose places of 
worship accommodate near one-fourth of the above 


oppressiveness of the sense of being very fondly 

loved, especially when the loving ones are ab-| 
sent, does not arise partly, at least, from a feeling 
of unworthiness, a doubt whether you have been 
cherishing an equal love for them. If so, it is 
one of those deeper traces of depravity which the 
thoughtful mind meets with in sounding some of 
the noblest of our natural emotions. 
wonder why we do not take more delight in con- 


templations upon Christ’s love for us. 
proud, sinful heart does not want its character 
and everyday promptings brought into contrast 
with the tenderness of a Saviour’s kindness and 
pity. Jt does not want to know that. Let us de- 
termine it shall know it more and more. 


po 


in amusements or devotion to business. ; 
‘would consider their ways, like the Psalmist, they 


eater 


‘PHINK FOR ONE HOUR! 

Persons without a Christian hope, have a great 
‘aversion to sober thought about their spiritual 
state. It makes them uncomfortable, and they 
strive to banish all serious feelings by indulgence 
If they 


might be constrained to turn their feet unto God’s 
testimonies. Perhaps some of our readers ma 
be persuaded to imitate the example of the young 
man spoken of in the following incident : 

During a season of religious interest among 
my people in C——,, there was a class of youmg 
persons who remained careless and unconcerned 
about their soul’s salvation. At a prayer-meet- 
ing, where many of them were present, they 
were exhorted to consider their ways and be wise. 
When about to leave the house of prayer, which 
was as solemn as the house of death, those young 
persons were kindly asked to go home and think 
for one hour ef their soul’s salvation. One 
thoughtless and profane young man resolved 
that he would regard the request, and consider 
the subject for one hour before retiring for the 
night. After reflecting for an hour on his lost 
and guilty condition, and on God’s mercy to 
him, his heart relented, and he began to pray 
earnestly for the pardon of his sins. Nor did he 
stop thinking and praying when his hour had 
closed, but he continued even unto break of day 
to think of his life of transgression, and pray for 
forgiveness of God ; neither did he find rest to 
his spirit until he submitted his heart to God, 
and found joy and peace in Jesus. To my great 
surprise, on the next day the young man, who 
had been so careless, thoughtless, and reckless, 
came to my study to tell what the Lord had 
done for his soul. At first I thought it was too 
good news to be true, for it seemed, if true, like 
a resurrection from the dead ; but on conversing 
with him concerning his spiritual state, I found 
him a changed man. He said to me, “I went 
home from meeting last night, and thought, as 
you requested, for one hour, about seeking the 
salvation of my soul, and I did not sleep until I 
gave my heart to the Saviour and became a new 
creature in Christ Jesus.” The news of his con- 
version spread like wildfire through the village 
and town, and° some of his thoughtless and 
wicked companions were influenced by his ex- 
ample to seek and secure the Lord. 

This led me to ask, Why is it that so many of 
our youth, and so many of,our young men, ne- 
glect their souls’ salvation and live in impenitence 
in this Christian land? From the testimony of 
this young man that was converted to God, I 
am led to believe it is because they do not think 
upon their ways. The impenitent youth do not 
thiak for one hour of their depraved and guilty 


| condition, and of what Jesus Christ has done to 


save them from the awful consequences of their 
sins. ‘The sin of inconsideration is the gréat and 
erying sin of the majority of the youth of our 
land. In view of it, I cannot help exclaiming, 
O that they were wise, that they understood 
this, that they would consider their latter end !” 
O that they would think for one hour ! 
acti Slo 
THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE. 
[From the German of Zinzendorf.) 
Thou, who upon that last sad night, 
Ere for us Thou didst die, 
So swe spakest of the might 
Of heaven-born charity ; 
Ne’er may Thy little flock forget, 
Lest scattered it should be, om 
That Thy last thought-on this was set— 
The members’ unity! 
Sire er“ 


INTERESTING MISSIONARY APPEAL. 


The Protestant Churchman publishes an ap- 
peal from a body of awakened and inquiring 
members of the decayed churches of Asia, for 
aid and instruction from our Protestant Church. 
It was enclosed in a letter from Bishop Gobat of 
Jerusalem, and was addressed to the Foreign 
Committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The paper was signed by twelve persons. The 
applicants, after stating that they had left the 
Armenian and Syrian Chutcheg, say : When we 
took to reading the Scriptures in the vernacular 
language, we discovered to what a degree our 
churches had deviated from the sound doctrine ; 
and as our consciences did not allow us to con- 
sent to this, we separated, and in consequence 
became like birds without a nest. At that time 
the Book of Common Prayer of the United 
Church of England and Ireland fell into our 
hands, and we have endeavored, with the Lord’s 
assfstance, to unite ourselves with the aforemen- 
tioned Church. 

In order to effect this we sent one-of our 
brethren in faith, nearly two years ago, to 
Jerusalem, to the Rt. Rev. Samuel Gobat ; but 
his lordship, though he cared hitherto for our 
spiritual wants, has not yet been enabled to send 
us one of the shepherds who might be our guide, 
and for this reason our brother remains, up to 
this time, at Jerusalem. 

When we heard that there were pastors of the 
Episcopal Church in America we took courage, 
relying upon God, and now lay down our case at 
the feet of your lordships, entreating that you 
will have mercy upon us, and help.us by sending 
a shepherd to our country, that he may lead us 
into the way of salvation by means of the living 
Word of God, and cause us to become united 
with the abovementioned blessed Church. 


—_—_»—_—_—— 


THE WHITE STONE. 
“To him that overcometh will I give a white stone.’’—Rev. m. 17. 


It is generally thought by commentators that 
this refers to an ancient judicial custom, of drop- 
ping‘a black stone into an urn when it is intend- 
ed to condemn, and a white stone when the pris- 
oner is to be acquitted ; but this is an act so dis- 
tinct from that described, “I will give thee a 
white stone,” that we are disposed to agree with 
those who think it refers rather to a custom of a 
very different kind, and not unknown to the clas- 
sical reader—according with beautiful propriety 
to the case before us: In primitive times, when 
travelling was rendered difficult, from want of 
places “of public entertainment, hospitality was 
exercised by private individuals to a very great 
extent—of which, indeed, we find frequent 
traces in all history, and in none more than the 
Old Testament. Persons who partook of this 
hospitality, and those who practised it, frequent- 
ly cofitracted habits of friendship and regard for 
each other ; and it became a well established 
custom, among the Greeks and Romans, to pro- 
vide their guest with some particular mark, 
which was handed down from father to son, and 
insured hospitality and kind treatment whenever 
it was presented. ‘This mark was usually a small 
stone, or pebble, cut in half, and upon the halves 
ef which the host and the guest mutually inscrib- 
ed their names, and then interchanged them with 
each other. The production of this tessera was 
quite sufficient to insure friendship for themselves 
or descendants, whenever they travel again in the 
same direction—while it is evident that these 
stones required to be privately kept, and the 
names written upon them carefully concealed, 
lest others should obtain the privileges instead of 
the persons for whom they were intended. 

How natural, then, the allusion to this custom 
in the words of the text, “I will give him to eat 
of the hidden manna |” and, having done, having 
made himself partaker of my hospitality, having 
recognized him as my guest, my friend, “I will 
present him with the white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man knoweth, 
saving he who receiveth it.” I will give him a 

ledge of my friendship, sacred and inviolable, 
nown only to himself— Rev. H. Bluni’s Practi- 
cal Exposition’ of the Epistle to the Seven 





| Churches of Asia. 


Y | tist. brethren. 


THE FIRST KAREN CONVERT. 
In ‘a recent-Work, éntitled The Gospel in 
Burmah,” published by Sheldon & Oompany, of 
this city, we find, in connection with other valu- 
able information, the following interesting de- 
scription of the first convert among the Karens, 
the result of the zeal and devotion of our Bap- 
His conversion occurred immedi- 
ately. under the instruction of Dr. Judson, in 
1828, and after sufficient time had elapsed to 
convince the members of the little Burman 
church, gathered by the missionaries in that dark 
land; that he had really become a true and lov- 
ing disciple of Christ, Ko-thah-byu, for such was 
his name, was baptized and admitted to member- 
ship by Rev. Mr. Boardman. And though lit- 
tle more than thirty years have since passed, the 
churches connected with the Karen Mission at 
present number “some 14,000 regular communi- 
cants, while the nominal worshippers, and the 
readers of the blessed Bible, may be numbered 
by tens of thousands.” 


The description referred to is as follows : 


This remarkable man had been a robber and 
a murderer, and possessed such an ungovernable 
temper, that even after his conversion he had 
often to spend many hours in prayer for strength 
to overcome it, but he had been “ forgiven much, 
and he loved much.” One who knew him well 
wrote : “The preaching of Christ crucified was 
to his mind a work of paramount importance to 
all others. He was not only not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, but he gloried in being its 
humble messenger to guilty men. It has been 
said that if ever a man hated idolatry it was Ko- 
thah-byu. And I would add, if ever a man loved 
the Gospel, Ko-thah-byu was that man. It was 
his love for the Gospel that kindled that uncon- 
querable desire to proclaim its precious truths to 
his fellow men. The Word of the Lord was em- 
phatically a fire shut up in his bones, so that 
whenever the inquiry was made, ‘ Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?’ he was always 
ready to respond, ‘Here am I, send me!’” 
Another wrote : “In his beloved work he was 
Lunceasingly active, and seemed incapable of fa- 
tigue. In every other work he was indolent and 
inefficient ; while in preaching Christ crucified, 
his soul would be wrought up with more than 
mortal energy. He was always planning some 
new excursion, and never was so happy as when 
he found individuals to whom he might preach 
from morning until evening. In seasons of spe- 
cial interest, he has not only continued his speech, 
like Paul, till midnight, but not unfrequeutly, 
till break of day.” 

As the result of Ko-thah-byu’s indefatigable 
labors, many of the Karens from the villages 
scattered over the mountains of Tavoy, flocked 
in from the distant jungles, with curious interest 
to see the white teacher, and to listen to the won- 
derful truths he taught. Mr. Boardman found 
that notwithstanding their rude exterior, they 
possessed minds susceptible of the most lively im- 
pressions, and remarkable teachableness of spirit. 

As an illustration of their susceptibility of im- 
pressions, we have an anecdote of a. book which 
Mr. Boardman found had been left in one of the 
villages some years before by a Mussulman, who 
told them it wasa sacred book, and commanded 
them to worship it. The person who had charge 
of it, though ignorant of its contents, had pre- 
served it with the greatest care ; and wrapped in 
muslin, and enclosed in a basket, the book be- 
came the object of veneration and worship. The 
most remarkable fact was, that they fully believ- 
ed in the advent ofa teacher, who would be able 
to teach and explain the mysteries of the sacred 
volume. On Mr. Boardman’s arrival at the vil- 
lage, the chief of the tribe and the keeper of the 
book, came to ascertain his opinion of its charac- 
ter. An interview was appointed, when he was 
to have an opportunity of seeing it and judging 
of its contents ; all seemed anxiously to await 
Mr. Boardman’s decision. The day arrived, and 
with a long train of followers, the chief appeared 
bringing with him the venerated relic. The bas- 
ket was opened, the muslin unrolled, and taking 
from. its folds an old tattered worn-out volume, 
he reverently presented it to Mr. Boardman. 


It proved to be the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Psalms, of an edition printed in Oxford. 
* It is a good book,” said Mr. Boardman ; “ it 
teaches that there is a Godin heaven whom alone 
we should worship. You have been ignorantly 
worshipping this book ; that is not good ; I will 
teach you to worship the God whom the book 
reveals.” Every Karen countenance was alter- 
nately lighted up with smiles of joy and cast 
down with inward convictions of having erred in 
worshipping a book instead of the God whom it 
reveals. He took the book of Psalms in Burman, 
and read such passages as seemed appropriate, 
and having given a brief and easy explanation, 
engaged in prayer. They stayed two days and 
discovered considerable interest in the instruc- 
tions given them. 

The aged sorcerer who had been the keeper of 
the book for twelve years, on hearing Mr. Board- 
man’s decision, perceived that his office was at an 
end,; he relinquished the fantastical dress he had 
worn, and the cudgel which for so long had been 
the badge of his spiritual authority, and subse- 
quently became a humble believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

———-< 
REV. DR. EWING. 


The First Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was the Rev. Dr. Ewing, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, now 
Albert Barnes’s. His opponent for the office 
was Dr. Smith, an Episcopalian, whose appoint- 
ment was urged on the ground that the institu- 
tion was to be Episcopal in its character. Dr. 
Ewing was a man of great learning and scientific 
attainments for his day. In June, 1768, he sug- 
gested to the American Philosophical Society 
the propriety of making observations on the 
“Transit of Venus,” and he was appointed to 
this duty, to be aided by Dr. Rittenhouse, and 
Dr. Wm. Smith. His mathematical projections 
on this subject were sent to the Astronomer 
Royal of England, by whom they were most fa- 
vorably received. He visited England just’ be- 
fore the revolution, and everywhere stood up 
manfully in defence of the rights of the Ameri- 
can people. In frequent conversations with Lord 
North, he frankly told him of the effects of his 
policy, and of the undoubted issue of the contest, 
and entreated him to pause before he had irre- 
trievably alienated the affections of the Colonies. 
The cities of Glasgow, Montrose, Dundee, and 
Perth, presented him their freedom ; and the 
University of Edinburgh, of which Dr. Robert- 
son was then Principal, bestowed on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. While in London, 
he met the celebrated Dr. Johnson, at a dinner 
party, where the conversation naturally turned 
on the threatening aspect of American affairs. 
Dr. Ewing, as usual, defended the cause of his 
country. But Dr. Johnson, who hated the 
American patriots most intensely, looked at him 
sternly and said, “ What do you, sir, know on 
the subject?” Dr. Ewing calmly replied, that 
having lived in America all his life, he thought 
himself qualified to deliver his opinion on the 
subject under discussion. The conversation pro- 
ceeded, and Johnson became loud and abusive in 
his denunciation of the Americans. At length 
he very rudely said, “Sir, what do you know In 
America ? You never read ; you have no books 
there.” Here the American was too many for 





him, for Dr. Ewing instantly replied, “ Pardon 





~ | me, sir ; we have read the ‘Rambler’” This 


instantly appeased the old lion, and he sat until 
a late hour, long after the other guests had de- 
parted, conversing with Dr. Ewing. In 1784, 
Dr. Ewing was appointed, with Dr. Rittenhouse 
and others, to extend Mason and Dixon’s line to 
the Ohio River. . Ps 
— 
RECENT DISCOURSES BY OUR PASTORS. 


Church Services on Sabbath Afternoon. 


One of the worst features of the intemperance of the 
day is, that the Sabbath is especially appropriated for 
the drankard’s use. The foreign population that has 
been thrown upon our shores by the revolutions in Eu- 
rope, have brought with them customs which, outrag- 
ing the decencies of public virtue and morality, make 
that sacred day a season for pastime and pleasure, for 
visits to theatres, concerts, gardens, and temples of 
Bacchus of every description. The Sabbath is the 
ordination of God for the safety of society, for the wel- 
fare of man, for rest for the weary laborer, for-blissful 
intercourse with Heaven. It is the safeguard of public 
virtue and religion, and we cannot part with it without 
preparing the way for corruption, oppression, despot- 
ism, and ruin. As American Christians we are under 
the most sacred obligations to rally for its rescue from 

rofanation, and for the enforcement of our Sunday 
_ We owe it alike to our country and to our 

Already has the extensive discontinuance of public 
worship in the churches on. the Sabbath afternoons, 
under various fallacious pretexts, afforded some oppor- 
tunity for the introduction and adoption of the customs 
of European nations, who know no Sabbath after the 
mass has been celebrated, and the sun has passed the 
meridian. In Holland, the North of Ireland, and in 
England, where the Sabbath is still regarded as a day 
sacred to God, both in the morning and afternoon, the 
churches are open the whole day, and Sunday schools 
and other benevolent operations are not allowed to 
usurp the place and time for the preaching of the 
Word. But in our large cities the great body of pro- 
fessors of religion think they have discharged their du- 
ties of Sabbath sanctification if they only attend the 
public preaching in the morning, or, when they are too 
weary or sleep too long, a lecture or sermon at night. 
In the afternoon it is enough to see that their children 
go to the Sunday school for-an hour, and thus one-half 
of the hours of light on that sacred day, the churches 
are closed, and a public sanction is given to the float- 
ing population to lounge or loiter about, or frequent 
the places open for sensual and social, unsanctified in- 
dulgence. Children, instead of being trained up in 
habits of respect for the day and the place of public 
worship, are actually being drilled by the very disci- 
pline of the Sunday school into habits of neglect, and 
undervaluing the Lord’s day and house, and thus pre- 
pared. as soon as they cease their attendance on the 
schools, to look for pastime and recreation with the 
multitude that desecrates the SabBath afternoon. No 
wonder that complaints are heard that the attendance 
upon public worship is far less than formerly, and that 
the churches which have abandoned afternoon services 
for the night, on the plea as many have done, of catch- 
ing greater numbers, should be disappointed in any 
great spiritual good. It is no salutary progress—no 
improvement in our religious sentiments—to adopt the 
customs of nations hastening to ruin, and educate the 
people into a practical rejection of the Sabbath. It 
behooves every friend of his country, as well as every 
lover of religion, to cherish the Sabbath. It is one of 
the invaluable legacies of our fathers, as well as the in- 
estimable gift of that God who has prospered and 
blessed us thus far as a {ree and independent people. 

We have successfully resisted the invidious attempts 
made to break down our system of free schools, and to 
give the education of the young mind exclusively to 
sectarian control We anticipate the day when the 
obligation of the State to educate her children shall 
cease to be assailed. The great element of our 
prosperity and the bulwarks of our safety are to be 
found in an intelligent, educated, virtuous population, 
in the influence of knowledge, the promotion of moral- 
ity, the preservation of religious and political equality, 
and the healthful light and power of evangelical re- 
ligion.—Dr. Duffield, Detroit. 


The Atonement as Relative to our Common Life. 


It is the province of the Atonement to teach the law 
of benevolence, to inculcate a regard for the good of 
the race. It purposes to annihilate the narrow selfish- 
ness which sweeps in a single circle around our own in- 
terests—and to turn the eye to the condition of universal 
man, to awaken the spirit of brotherhood in the human 
heart. In doing this, it furnishes both the example 
and precept. Anda complete sympathy with its aim 
must form a character lovely in the relations of domes- 
tic life, amiable in its friendships, and devoted to the 
public gocd. It must blend the strong attachments of 
principle with the kindly impulses of humanity. It will 
be ready for endurance and sacrifice, and for the high 
behests of such honor as the Bible commends. . . . 
But in its relation to man immortal, the Atonement 
achieves its most wondrous issues, and is the theme of 
highest gratitude. For a moment forget there is any 
such method for the recovery of the race. 

_If you look into nature you will find everywhere the 
evidence of a recovering power. The leaves fall from 
the trees, the green herbage decays, and the earth looks 
desolate. But the gentle South winds will blow again, 
and the soft warm showers descend in the-springtime, 
and the flowers will bloom, and the forest will be robed 
in green glory, and the beautiful herbage will cover the 
earth. There is a recuperative energy in the forces of 
nature, a restorative power in the constitution of the 
a as striking as it is illustrative of the goodness of 


The same is true of the physical constitution of man. 
There is an efficiency in our nature to throw off dis- 
eases, to heal injuries, and to recover from the maladies 
to which we are liable. Nature may be aided by re- 
storatives, but there is in us a peculiar capacity to re- 
gain a tone of health and strength. 

And there is hope of improving the mind by a gen- 
eral culture of its powers. The motives of ambition, 
or a keen thirst of knowledge, and the native impulses 
of the intellect, may stimulate to vast attainments. 
There are provisions for all these things in the very 
framework of our mind, and in the adaptations of our 
being to our condition. These are the proofs and the 
fruits of Divine love. 

But when you survey the moral nature of man, you 
see a wreck, and what is more painful, there is in zt no 
such restorative power as we have named. It is the 
verdict of inspiration, and is indorsed by history— 
“evil men and seducers wax worse and worse.” -The 
whole tendency of our moral feelings is downward— 
earthward. OQ, that it were not devilward! There is 
no kind and harmonizing philosophy, no urbanity of 
manners, no refinement of learning, no constraint of 
law, no influence of sympathy, which can fairly ar- 
rest this ever-deteriorating process. The forms it as- 
sumes may change with the varietics of civilization in a 
community. In some cases if may be more subtle, 
more gilded, more luxurious and effeminate, but not 
less active and fatal. With these facts meeting us 
everywhere, man is immortal and responsible, and God 
is just, and His law is holy, and there is a bitter con- 
demnation written against the transgressor. There is 
no reversion of thedoom. He must always live, yet 
always die, and must abide beneath the+>own of an of- 
fended Judge. He must suffer the penalty of the law, 
Whence shall recovering power come? To what 
quarter shall man look for help and hope? On what 
arm shall he‘lean for succor? What heart will throb 
with sympathy for his woes? “ 'l'hanks be unto God,” 
his Son “came to seek and save that which was lost,” 
to open the door of life to-the wretched and dying. 
That “ gilt” glows with an unearthly brightness on 
the pathway of the bewildered. In the ear of the 
despairing it whispers in sweetest tones, and encourages 
the rising hope. It comes to the guilty with the prof- 
fers of pardon. It lingers by the eouch,of pain and 
weakness, and cheers the soul with the promise of a 
home where “there is no more pain.” It moves the 
heart’to seek the intimacy of the Divine favor, and to 
court the companionship of Heaven. All beaming 
with love it looks on the world, and smiles in view of 
the recovery of its pristine glory. Then wide open it 
throws the gates of eternal bliss, and invites the stray- 
ing to enter the palace of God. In the end, it crowns 
with fnfading glory, with a diadem of beauty, the ran- 
somed spirit. And this is our only hope, the only ray 
of light that gleams on our path. “Thanks be unto 
God for His unspeakahle gift.”—Discourse by Rev. 
Wm. Hogarth. 


Highways and Hedges—The Duty of Attending Pub- 
lie Worship. 

. . » Wacant seats freeze the ministry. The 
are like lead on the heart ; like icebergs floating down 
the aisles. . There are those who have an 
idea that a minister feels little or no interest in any- 
thing outside his own congregation. ‘Why should he? 
He is their pastor: They payhim his wages. They 
are his particular friends. Why should he care for 
anything beyond ?. I can answer for one, and my an- 
swer is, that much as I may love my own people, and 
much as I may have reason to love them, they can no 
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tab » education, habit, pride, objections to sound 
ae Want of eloquence and attraction on the part 
of the preacher—are dwelt upon, and with some ref- 
erence to the latter, it is said : 

There is one method resorted to by some whi 
name simply for the purpose of expen a batt 
disapprobation of it—no, that is not streng enough— 
mean my utter contempt of it. I think’ it has done 
much to weaken the power of the pulpit and bring it 
into disrepute, It is the common sentiment. of Chris- 
tendom that there is a sacredness and a dignity about 
the pulpit that should protect it from everything bor- 
dering on vulgar artifice, Should the eagle stoop to 
sound the note of the mocking-bird, or the lion to cut 
up the’antics of theape? Should an ambassador of 
Christ stoop to become an intellectual showman? And 
that, too, in the place where God comes to meet His 
people ?—What then are we to think of the fashion of 
appealing to the passions for amusement, by advertis- 
ing all sorts of grotesque and enigmatical subjects for 
Sabbath sermons, this clap-trap preaching, this tick- 
ling therabble and playing the merryandrew before 
them, in the house of God ; to say nothing of the im- 
piety of the thing, how offensive it is to all good taste ! 
And what an insult to a congregation, as if they were 
children to be bribed with toys and amused with buf- 
foonery. | _+ Itis needful to create an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment in favor of attending public wor- 
ship, so that,as in Scotland, a man would feel ashamed 
to absent himself from the house of God. ‘his may 
be done in various ways, One by the steady and un- 
deviating example of all those whose consciences are 
right on this subject. What I mean is, that they 
should never, without good reason, absent themselves 
from public worship, or suffer their families to be ab- 
sent. I mean, that as often as the church-bell rings, 
they should march to its music in solid column to the 
house of God. People are more influenced by fashion 
than by principle. They love to go with the crowd. 
They admire a great congregation. Let every sitting 
in a house of worship be occupied, and you may be 
sure they will be almost beside themselves to obtain 
church accommodations. So much are we the crea- 
tures of imitation. Now drops make the rivers, and 
rivers the ocean. Every man and every child that. is 
faithful in his attendance on the means of grace, helps 
to swell the current of public sentiment in that direc- 
tion. But there is a work to be done over and above 
that of setting a godly example. Go out, says our 
text, into the highways and hedges, and compel them 
to come, that my house may be filled. 

Who is to go out? Somebody, everybody that 
loves the house of God. And what are they to do? 
Give them a polite invitation to come and hear our 
minister? No, compel them to come in. Sit down 
with them and have a right earnest time of it. Say to 
that man, Sir, I cannot be denied, you must come. to 
the house of God. You must do it for your own sake, 
for your family’s sake, for your neighbor’s sake, not 
because it is our church, but because it is God’s house 
of praise. Appeal to their intelligence,.to their con- 
sciences, to every sensibility of their nature. Go to 
them in friendly conference. Go to them by the tract 
and the newspaper. Go tothem again and again. Go 
to that young man. Go to that family. Each of 
you can influence some one. Go to the rich man. Go 
to the poor man. Go to the orphan. Go to the very 
humblest’ man in the community. Tell him there is 
room enough and to spare, and that you want to see 
him there ; and that when one house of worship is 
filled you will build another, and a larger one. O, 
if this were done, the very stairway the.; pulpit 
would be throbbing with living and loving and ador- 
ing hearts! And would it not bea glorious sight? 
Seg And now for the inference. If public wor- 
ship is designed for the common good and is ‘essential 
to it, then every man is under obligation to support it. 
He cannot throw off the obligation. He is bound to 
it as a public-spirited citizen, as a philanthropist, as a 
friend of good order, just as he is bound to support 
public schools. Be it that there are a great many 
things about it which he does not like. He does not 
fancy the minister as a man. He does not relish the 
style of. his preaching, or some of the doctrines that 
are preached. He wants more life, more liberal sen- 
timents, something up to the times. Away with this 
dull and monotonous routine, I am weary of it, says he. 
But the ground we take is that the duty of attending 
public worship is wholly independent of these contin- 
gencies. As well make it depend on the architecture 
of the spire, or the tone of the bell. Itisa duty which 
we owe to the community, to each other, to God. 
When a thing is for the general good we have no mo- 
ral right to say whether we will patronize it or not.— 
Extract from a Discourse by Rev.S. G. Spees, Dayton, 


Ohio. 
—_—— 
TOO MUCH TEACHING, SOMETIMES. 
The Church Journal has some judicious remarks on 
this subject : 


The number of teachers a girl has to satisfy ought 
to be closely looked to. Every teacher—and the bet- 
ter the teacher the more it will be the case—magni- 
fies the importance of his own department. He ex- 
acts all the time and study he can possibly get. He 
ignores the existence of any other claims than his own. 
Now, in the case of boys, this is no great matter. 
They havea happy elasticity out of school, and vis in- 
ertig, a “masterly inactivity,” within, which renders 
them comparatively impervious to all unreasonable de- 
mands. ‘They shirk work, in fact, whenever they can 
do so. But it is not so with girls. They are anxious 
to please. They are ambitious to satisfy everybody. 
The consequence is, that the long list of teachers or 
professors, which figures in the first. page of a school 
catalogue—a list in which parents for the most part 
ignorantly glory—is in reality one of the most suspi- 
cious features of our educational institutions. Of course 
the principal of a school will do what he can to guard 
against the evils arising from this source. But, to 
make sure, parents should look to it themselves. 

In short, and in fine: it should be a sine qua 
non of all school-work, that whatever ijg-@oue, be it 
little or be it much, should be done eamestly, prompt 
and in its proper place and-timie. The business of a 
schoolmiaster.is n6t simply to make a child learn. It 
is to make him learn rhythmical/y—as the ancients ex- 
pressed it—in due measure and due season. Hence, 
ar yanwrers | considered, the old plan of whipping 

ad certain advantages over the modern substitute of 
“keeping in.” To keep a boy in for neglect of study, 
is merely to make him waste his play-hours, in addition 
to the waste of his sehoo!-hours. It is robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. And in the case of dull boys, whom 
nature has fitted for the field rather than the desk, and 
who, in the cultivation of their own especial gift, may 

rove as good and useful men as those of a more book- 
ish turn, such a treatment is often a downright cruelty 
and wrong. Let a child have the benefit of the alter- 
native which nature and common-sense —_ If he 
cannot excel in-doors, let him have a fair chance out 
of doors. 

—_—_—— 
Marriage of Mar Yohanan.—The visit of the Nest- 
orian Bishop, MarJYohanan, to this country, some 
years since, will be remembered by those interested 
in the cause of missions. Mr. Cochrane writes to 
the Secretaries of the American Board, under date. 
of September 30: : 
“ Mar Yohanan, an Evangelist Bishop who visit- 
ed the United States a few years ago, pleading the 
example of Luther and the Apostles, has abandoned 
his vows of celibacy, and was married a few, weeks d 
an 
made in the face of many threats, as well as impu- 
tations of unworthy msettinde. Bit he bids fair to 
a the gc haere 2dr io: aa 
much less was apprehe' 4 
hope that, in obedience #0 natural and 
laws, he will become.a bappier and more useful 
st universally approve 
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- of success, so far as known to the wri- 
ter. It requires a calcarious soil, which circum- 
stance may not have been duly attended to by 
“Timothy, or Herd’s-grass, is one of the best, 
perhaps the véry best of grasses for the hay crop. 
Secretary Flint, of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, relates that it is said to 
have received its name more than a century and 
a half.ago, from a farmer by tlie name of Herd, 
who found it growing in a swamp, in Piscataqua; 
and that it obtained the name, Timothy, from 
Timothy Hansom, who cultivated it very exten- 
sively, and is‘said to have introduced the cultiva- 
tion’ of it into England, and from whence 
it is supposed to have been first brought to this 
~ country. An objection to timothy is, that when 
cut, it does not sprout quickly, gives little foliage 
to shade the ground, which is liable to burn in 
‘consequence, and produces but a small’ second 
crop. This objection can be obviated by sowing 
with other grasses, inclined to spring up quickly, 
after being cut or fed off. It is not specially 
valuable as a pasture grass. The sowing of clo- 
ver with timothy is regarded by some as objee- 
tionable, on the ground that timothy, being in- 
variably later than clover, must be cut too soon, 
or the clover left too late. 

Of the Foxtails, of which there are several 
varieties, the meadow foxtail seems to be of most 
consequence. It resembles timothy, but has gen- 
erally a shorter head, comes into blossom much 

_ earlier, and will flourish on all soils, except the 
most meagre. Unlike timothy, it sprouts quick- 
ly when fed down. As.a meadow grass, timothy 
is greatly its superior. For the permanent pas- 
ture, its early growth in Spring, its tendency to 
sprout as soon as fed off by cattle, and its con- 
tentment with almost any kind of soil, except 
that which is too poor to produce vegetation of 
any sort, give it considerable value. 

Redtop, called also finetop, Burden’s-grass, 
dew-grass, and in Pennsylvania, and further 
South, Herd’s-grass, is suited to moist soils, but 
does well in nearly all. It is rather a slow grow- 
er, and will not give as large a crop as timothy ; 
but if mixed with timothy, it helps to fill up the 
spaces, and gives a fine, rich turf. 

English-Bent, called variously in different re- 
gions, dew-grass, white-top, white-bent, and bon- 
net-grass, has the same general characteristics 
as redtop, but has a less branchy stem, is more 

leafy from near the root, and its lea¥es, very 
long and slender, are inclined to trail, so that 
when mowed it needs to be cut very closely in 
order to get the best part of the crop. It is 
that-grass which is so apt, on old meadows, with 
a loamy or clayey soil, often top-dressed, to take 
possession after the cultivated grasses have par- 
tially run out. No grass affords as valuable 
hay, ton for ton, as this, if cut about the 25th 
of June, on warm soils, or the first of July where 
not as forward. Other grasses give a larger 
quantity ; this one, the very best quality ; andif 
the land is loamy, rather moist, and is top-dressed 
- onee in two years, it will yield two tons to the 

acre, first crop, one ton second crop, with a good 
~ allowance of fall feed. This, however, implies a 
moist, rich soil, and a liberal manuring, say 
twenty loads to the acre once in two years, com- 
posted with as much ioam or muck, so that it 
will settle into the surface and keep the turf 
ever in a smouldering state. The observant 
farmer, who knows how to manage an old turf 
in this way,—keeping it always rotten, the roots 
of the old grass constantly turaing into manure 
for a new growth, not leaving the surface to be- 
come hide-bound, as the expression is,—can grow 
his hay thus as economically as it can possibly 
be grown. But this requires an acuteness of 
observation and a skill which not all possess, and 
which is valuable specially for those whose lands 
adjoining the barnyard have a subsoil too stony 
to be plowed, thus shutting the owner up to a 
sort of necessity of depending for his Winter 
forage upon permanent meadow. 

Not one in ten of the grasses have been named, 
and yet the limits assigned to this subject have 
already been transcended. In my next article I 
will speak of the seeding of lands for various 


purposes. 
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CULTIVATION OF SrrawsERRiEs.—By invitation | 8* 


of the Committee, Mr. R. G. Pardee delivered 
two lectures, in the popular course, on Agricul- 
ture, now in progress at Yale College. His re- 
marks were confined to “Small Fruits,” and 
from one of the lectures we condense what he 
said on the Culture of the Strawberry. Those 
who wish to see the subject treated at length, 
ate referred to Mr. Pardee’s work on the Straw- 
berry, pablished by C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 
25 Park Row, New York. 

: moist, but exposed situation ; 
ti aetiy ation t it slope to the East or South; 
for late to the Ne The soil should be 
a fine, gravelly loam. Avoid high, barren soils, 


the soil. After this’ tion, little attention 
is sek The hoe eee see be used about 
the plants, as it injures the roots. 


Puiant Pzas Derr.—The tencey recently ad- 
yocated of planting peas very deeply in the earth, 

order to Seno 4 the bearing capacity of the 
vines, has been well tested in Williamstown, 
Mass., and found to be correct. A farmer told 
me that he ploughed a furrow beam deep ; then 
scattered the seed peas at the bottom ; after 
which he turned a deep furrow upon them with 
his plough, covering them, if possible, to the 
depth of twelve or fourteen inches. They push- 
ed their way up the thick mass of earth 
very soon, and, i of turning yellow at the 
bottom, and dying after the first gathering, 
they blossomed a ‘ 
picking the pods. If such a result will uniform- 
y be realized from the plan, pea-culture may be 
made more profitable than hitherto.— Homestead. 


Caomrte.—In the Irish Gardener’s Magazine 
it is stated not only that decoctions of the leaves 
of the camomile will destroy insects, but that no- 
thing contributes. so much to the health of a 
garden as a number of the plants dispersed 
through it. No greenhouse or hothouse should 
be without it in a green or dried state ; seither 
the stalks or flowers will answer. It is a singu- 
lar fact that if a plant is drooping and apparent- 
ly dying, in nine cases out of ten it will recover, 
if you place a plant of camomile near it. 


Foreign, 


The Moral Influence of the Revival Movement in Ire- 
land.— At ‘the opening of the Quarter Sessions in 
Coleraine, on the 7th of January, the Assistant Bar- 
rister said : 

' When I look into the calendar for the last three 
months, and in memory look back on_ calendars 
that came before, I am greatly struck with its 
appearance on this occasion. During the entire of 
three months which have passed since I was here 
before, I find that but one new case has to come 
before you, and one which is, in some respects, 
very unimportant. As I said before, I am greatl 
struck at the appearance of this calendar, so small 
is the number of cases, when formerly I had cal- 
endars filled with charges for different nefarious 
practices, pocket-picking and larcenies of various 
sorts. Now I have none of these, I am happy to 
say. How is such a gratifying state of things to 
be accounted for? It must be from the improved 
state of the morality of the people. I believe Iam 
fully warranted now to say that to nothing else 
than the moral and religious movement, which 
commenced early last Summer, can the change be 
attributed. I can trace the state of your calendar 
to nothing else. It isa matter of great gratifica- 
tion when we see the people of this county improv- 
ing, ‘and I trust that no temptations of any sort will 
arise by which they can be induced to forsake the 
paths of rectitude.” 


Reason and Revelation.—Professor Faraday, in his 

published lecture on “Mental Education,” says: 
“ High as man is placed above the creatures around 
him, there is a higher and far more exalted position 
within his view ; and the ways are infinite in which 
he occupies his thoughts about the fears, or hopes, 
or expectations of a future life. I believe that the 
truth of that future cannot be brought to his know- 
ledge by any exertion of his mental powers, how- 
ever exalted they may be; that it is made known 
to him by other teaching than his own, and is re- 
ceived through simple belief of the testimony 
given.” 
Conversions in the Belfast Sabbath Schools.—The 
correspondent of the Banner and Advocate states 
that the work of the Holy Spirit is mightily opera- 
tive in the Sabbath schools of Belfast, Ireland. He, 
speaks particularly of the annual report of the Sab- 
bath schools connected with Rev. Dr. Mo ’g 
church. The number of scholars on the books is 
eight hundred and fifty-one. The average change 
of scholars is three hundred each year. “The Lord 
Almighty hath visited us with an abundant shower 
of His heavenly grace,and many, many in our 
schools have, within the past few months, found 
Christ the Lord, and are now rejoicing in His love 
and favor. From one to eight,in many of our 
classes, have tasted of His love; we do not wish 
to say the number whom we believe to have been 
truly converted, but we are thankful to know that 
they are a goodly company. A spirit of earnest 
pleading is among us, and the one great plea is for 
the unconverted scholars. We have united. prayer- 
meetings, we have little companies apart for sup- 
plicating, and we have concerts for secret prayer. 
The work is still progressing.” 


A New Academical Degree, that of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, has been founded by the University of Lon- 
don. Bachelors of Arts of the University, and un- 
dergraduates who shall have passed the first 
examination for Bachelor of Medicine, will be ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of Science, on 
passing the second examination prescribed. Other 
candidates must pass the matriculation examina- 
tion, and also two other examinations. All candi- 
dates must show a, competent knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of—1. Mathematics; 2. 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy ; 3. Chemistry ; 
4. Biology, including Botany and Vegetable Phys- 
iology. In connection with this degree, will be 
the higher one of Doctor of .Science, two years 
elapsing after the obtaining of the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, before the examination for the highest de- 
gree just mentioned. 


The Priests amd the Revival—tIn several cases 
the priests have been summoned to pray for strick- 
en Roman Catholics, but as soon as they heard the 
cries of the convicted and the prayers of the con- 
verted, they fled without offering the struggling 
soul a word of comfort. An eye-witness, who-has 
made the cireuit of all the more important local- 
ities of the awakening, relates that, on one occa- 
sion, a young man prayed with such growing earn- 
estness, with such an unusual tone of voice, and 
with a countenance almost shining, that he seemed 
like one entrancedyand all trembled and wept ; 
clergymen, who previously regarded the revival as 
absurd,shed tears ; and a Roman Catholic, who had 
sought the meeting determined that nothing of the 
revival should affect him, at length fell to the 
ound and broke out with the words: “There is 
no Mediator but Christ,’ and praised God with a 
loud voice that he had been delivered from the 
darkness of Popery. 


Russia and the Pope-—The London Times, in no- 
ticing the report that Russian aid would be prob- 
ably extended to the Pope, says, ‘“‘ When, if ever, 
General Guyon and his Frenchmen shall go from 
‘the Eternal City, and when the last Zouave sh 
have embarked from the Mole of Civita Vecchia, 
the Pope may strain his eyes fora long time before 
he will see the Cossack lances glistening over the 
Campagna. We may rest assured that no sympa- 
thy with the Pope lies at the bottom of Russian 
motives of action. The Greek Church loves not the 
Latin Church, and that Church loves not the Greek 
Church any more to-day than it did that little while 
when the two went'to war as to which should hold 
the key of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Pope may. depend upon it, that, among the many 
States which are standing around and watching his 
decay, there are none which feels a moré hea 








ir. | joy in his misfortunes than Russia. In St. Peters- 
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arg and Moscow there dwells no love for Rome.” 


. | This is evidently a clear view of Russian policy. 


She is complacently looking on. Her ordinary pol- 
icy would be to reslat the jizement of France, 
at a point which would the ne Se Napo- 
leon master for the future of the liberties not only 
of Italy but of Switzerland. But she has her price, 
and tineple would be well bought upon 
such terms, as are understood between France and 
Russia. 


The Protestants of Germany.—aAll over Germany 
there is a conscious want of more complete o 
zation among Protestants, especially in view of the 
order and unity which chara>terize their great foe, 
the Papal Church. In the og of Hesse 
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authorities of the country, it was decided 
Prof to have another meeting for i ion. 


bore until he was tired of 


«Sir Cobden” in Paris—The correspondent of 
the Court Circular says that “Sir Cobden ” is, or we 
should rather say was, the most popular man of the 
day in Paris. Wherever you may go, into the cafe, 
the restaurant, the theatre, or the private circle, there 
is but one subject of general conversation, and that is 
the person of the “grand economiste Anglais.” The 
nm rules La Belle France as a schoolmaster does 
his boys; why then should he not rule also the re- 
maining part of a less civilized world? This isan 
opinion one hears frequently expressed among the 
military, and sometimes even, in a more d ised man- 
ner, among the civil part of the community. What 
puzzle, therefore, that now on a sudden a little English- 
man should come over to Paris, should have long confer- 
ences with the mighty Emperor, and. should finally 
convert him to views other than those he held before. 
If the Times were to announce that the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon had had a series of interviews with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and had ended by bringing the 
Primate of all England over to baptism and the taber- 
nacle, the astonishment could not be greater than that 
which is felt at present here, in Paris, on the news of 
the success of “Sir Cobden.” Who is this Sir Cob- 
den? How dees he look, walk, speak, live? are the 
questions asked everywhere. Few can answer any of 
them; and great is the pride of those who have seen 
the Sir, even from a distance. Heaven knows how 
many invitations for dinner and for soirees, with or 
without hypnotisme, our distinguished countryman is 
receiving every day; but the number must be pro- 
digious, since he is sending printed circulars in reply to 
the requests. Sometimes, too, he must accept the mar- 
tyrdom of lionizing, as, for example, a few days ago, at 
M. Pereire’s, the t bankers, at whose house a ga- 
laxy of political economists, Messrs. Michel Chevalier, 
Bixio, Fremy, and others, had assembled to meet him. 
The news of this meeting had no sooner spread when 
the place became surrounded by a crowd, and “ Sir 
Cobden,” on leaving, ran a close chance of being torn 
to pieces by the admiring multitude. Such are the 
thorns of human fame ! 


Hibernian Enthusiasm in Behalf of the Pope—A 
meeting was recently held in the chapel of Skibbe- 
reen, to give effect to the “Bishop’s Pastoral.” 
Dr. O’Hea, titular Bishop of Ross, presided. 

Father Troy, P.P., thus harangued the meeting: 
Who are the enemies of the Pope? Inthe first 
place Victor Emmanuel, the excommunicated scoun- 
drel—a man who has for his Prime Minister Count 
Cavour, the Oliver Cromwell of Turin. This noble 
pair are persecuting the clergy, robbing* the con- 
vents, and confiscating the Church property, and 
not only that, but Victor Emmanuel—the low fel- 
low—he had a beautiful daughter—a lovely Italian 
girl—what didhe do? He says, “I will marry you 
to one of the Bonapartes ”—a fellow that had nota 
shilling to buy a bowl of pea-soup for himself. He 
was all hair and skin, like my neighbor's pig. 
“0,” says Victor Emmanuel, “ if I give my daughter 
in marriage to this Bonaparte, why the Emperor 
will come and bring his battalions ; he will give me 
the Pope’s dominions, and I will settle them on my 
children, and be the best man in the whole world.” 
But I tell Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour that 
there are brave soldiers here in Ireland, and strong 
arms in Ireland. If the English ministers and those 
spoliators could deprive the Pope of his dominions, 
| what would you think if we brought the Pope over 
to Ireland ? 

I would send £1,000 and 1000 menforhim. Well, 
if the Pope was in Ireland it would be a great bless- 
ing. Shrovetide is coming on, and he would give 
us all dispensation. J am sure the men of Carbery 
would join me in that. We want no charities from 
England.- We have strong arms and green fields. 
We want them to let us alone and to go away from 
us. 
A Voice-—We will send them away. 

Father Troy—My last prayer, if I were dying, 
would be, Ireland for the Irish and the Irish for 
Ireland. 


Italy—The Cardinal Archbishop of Pisa has at 
length yielded to the urgency of the Tuscan Gov- 
ernment, and has dropped the name of the Grand 
Duke from the mass, inserting inits place the name 
of Victor Emmanuel. 

So far are the French from any immediate inten- 
tion of evacuating the States of the Church, that 
they are fortifying their position at Civita Vecchia 
in a very formidable manner.. This does not seem 
to be very consistent with the mutual understand- 
ing between England and France, that Italy is to be 
left to the Italians. The particulars of that agree- 
ment are not yet very definitely known ; but it is 
stated that each Government has made known its 
determination, in its own language, to Sardinia. 
There are to be new elections throughout Central 
Italy (France is for universal suffrage, England pre- 
fers a property qualification) ; and the legislative 
bodies thus elected are to decide the matter final- 
ly. The French papers insist that universal suf- 
frage is substantially agreed on. 

Mazzini, in a letter to his friend, Mr. John 
M‘Adam, of Glasgow, exhorts him to urge upon his 
countrymen the duty of insisting “on the with- 
drawal of the French troops from Italy, but espe- 
cially from Rome. What is the talking about non- 
interference, whilst 20,000 French soldiers are 
forbidding Rome manifesting her verdict about Papal 
rule? The withdrawal as soon as the Pope’s secu- 
rity would be guaranteed was promised since 
1849. It was promised again in 1856, on condition 
that the Austrian troops would withdraw from Ro- 
man provinces. It is-asked for by the Pope ; it is 
by the Italian people; and since the war for inde- 
pendence it is a logical deduction, as, since the 
peace of Villafranca with Austria, it is an element- 
ary political duty. Ask for it—petition, speak, re- 
solve in every meeting for it. Rome free is Italy 
won; and the movement now going on amongst 
your Catholic population ought to stir up your Prot- 
estant believers to something like a counter- 
demonstration.” 


The China War.—A correspondent of one of our 
city papers, writing from on board the U.S. flag- 
ship Powhatan, in the harbor of Hong-Kong, says, 
“No war was ever waged more wicked and outrage- 
ous than the one now to be opened, as a few facts 
will clearly show: 1. The Commissioners request- 
ed Mr. Ward to remain at Shanghai till the arrival 
of the French and English Ministers, and then pro- 
ceed in one party, as in this way theirjourney could 
be made more pleasant, comfortable, and honorable. 
They, therefore, designed Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bour- 
boullon should be honorably conducted and ad- 
mitted to Pekin, as well as Mr. Ward. 2. Mr. 
Ward was allowed to proceed to Pekin, and honor- 
ably conducted thither and back; andof course the 
other Ministers would have had the same treatment. 
3. The river Pei-ho was not opened to foreign 
intercourse and commerce by the late treaties, nor 
would the Chinese Government consent, earnestly 
as Lord Elgin urged it. Another route @was indi- 
cated by the Chinese, which was the same taken by 
Mr. Ward. 4thly. It would be as unwise for the 
Chinese to admit an armed force up the Pei-ho, as 
for the English to admit the fleet of Louis Napo- 
leon up the Thames, and even more so. The great 
law.of self-preservation forbids it. 5thly. It is well 
known, and beyond question, that Mr. Bruce con- 


gl temptuously refused even to see the Prime Minis- 


ter, Kweiliang, though: he twice politely and ear- 
nestly requested it at Shanghai, before proceeding 
to the Pei-ho, in order to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements, to which Mr. Bruce replied in terms 
so course, scurrilous, and insulting, that they might 
be thought to proceed from a common blackguard, 
The worst of the whole is, that the Chinese having 
the undoubted.and indisputable right on their side, 
they will have all their prejudices against Europeans 
and Christianity reinforced and embittered, and the 
great and glorious object which seemed so near be 
postponed to an indefinite future. It is to the hon- 


rty | or of many of the most respectable Englishmen 


resident in China, and some of the English papers 
there, that they take the same view of the war, and 
most heartily and openly deprecate it. 


Abolishing Duties on Cotten —A Washington cor- 
respondent of the Charleston Courter has this 
item : 

The intelligence from France, that the Govern- 
ment has abolished the duties on cotton, is highly 
important. It has been evident, for some time, 
that the Emperor's pws. is to benefit the manu- 
facturing interest.of France by giving them raw 
material free of duty. Wool was first exempted 
from heavy duties, and it now appears that cotton 
is to be free. 


A Polish Evangelical Journal The Tyue Evan- 
elical Pole was commenced at Osterode, in East 
on the ist of August last. It has a very 
encouraging list of subscribers. There are said to 
be three hundred. and thirty thousand Poles who 


de- | adhere to Evangelical confessions. 


The Ecclesiastical development of the Evangelical 
Church in Prussia is receiving the earnest attention 





of the Government. Instructions have been issued 
to the Church authorities providing ‘for the forma- 
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tion of circuit-Synods (Kreis-Synode), or Synods, 
simply, as we should eal them. It ouies a“ bea 
carrying out of the Presbyterian polity to the letter, 
at least so far as it goes. 


WHERE AND WHAT ARE SAVOY AND. NICE? 


The mooted question of the annexation to France 
of the Sardinian possessions, Savoy and Nice, na- 
turally draws the attention of the American reader 
to that portion of Northern Italy. The Duchy of 
Savoy borders upon France and Switzerland, and is 
about the size of Connecticut. It abounds in the 
most magnificent mountain scenery of Europe, and 
the earth is so completely wrinkled up, that we 
wonder that man can there find foothold: Mont 
Blanc, so often placed by the popular mind in Swit- 
zerland, is the culminating point of Savoy. Itis a 
country rich in mineral ore; and its fertile slopes 
afford abundant pasturage to herds, and some ¢f its 
valleys contain luxuriant vineyards. The Duchy of 
Savoy contains more than six hundred thousand in- 
habitants, nearly all of whom speak a bastard 
French and Italian, besides a jaw-breaking patois of 
their own. Chambery, the capital,is a well built 
city, in a most picturesque situation. It was here 
that Joseph de Maistre, the celebrated diplomatist, 
and Xavier de Maistre, the equally celebrated au- 
thor (of “A Journey Around my Chamber,” &c.), 
were born. It was in Chambery, also, that our own 
countryman, Joel Barlow, wrote his famous lines on 
“Hasty Pudding.” The Savoyards have been 
noted in times past, for their bigotry, ignorance, 
and a certain naivete,and simplicity of character. 
Since the constitution of Charles Albert, Savoy and 
the Savoyards are much changed. Railways are 
pushing through the Alps; the telegraphic wires 
stretch over once inaccessible mountain passes ; the 
Press free, unless in times of war, has had a better 
influence, because ten years of a better system of 
education has prepared the way for its ameliorat- 
ing mission, and more than all, bigotry has been 
broken, and the priests (thanks to the constitution 
and to a greater diffusion of knowledge) have not 
the brave Savoyards under their thumbs as for- 
merly. 

The county of Nice is a very small portion of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, comprehended between the 
Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean, and between 
the rivers Var and Andora. It is but little larger 
than the State of Rhode Island, and has 250,000 in- 
habitants. 

Sheltered as it is by the Maritime Alps on the 
North and East, it enjoys a climate almost like that 
of Naples. Its chief city, Nizza, or Nice, is the 
great resort of wealthy Englishmen, Russians, Ame- 
ricans, and Germans, who go thither in Winter to 
seek a refuge from the cold blasts of the North. 
There are vast hotels and boarding-houses—con- 
taining more comfort and elegance than similar es- 
tablishments in other parts of Italy ; and there are 
gardens;where the rose and the myrtle bloom by 
the side of the lemon and orange. 

The river Var, the present limit between Nice 
and France, is neither a new boundary, nor was it 
decided upon since the Christian Era. The river 
Var was fixed in the time of the Roman Emperor Au 
gustus, as the boundary of Italy on the Northwest. 
Nice and Savoy have both been parts of the French 
Empire, and when the French Republic was pro- 
claimed in 1848, there was an immediate overture 
made for the annexation of this portion of the an- 
cient House of Savoy; but Charles Albert rejected 
with promptitude the suggestions of the poetic 
statesman, Lamartine.—Journal of Commerce. 
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The Five-Year-Olds.— At alate Wesleyan mission- 
ary anniversary, Bradford, England, it was stated 
that the practice of teaching even the youngest 
children to contribute to the missionary cause was 
coming rapidly into vogue. The report of the 
West Bradford circuit says that the Juvenile mis- 
sion societies had given the past year over $1,000 
to “the cause ;” that 424 speeches had been deliv- 
ed by boys and girls in favor of the enterprise, and 
that 88,640 calls had been made by the young peo- 
ple. Dr. Hanna, in a speech which he made at the § 
Bradford anniversary, said : “1. Our young people 
are trained from their infant days to Christian activi- 
ty,a mighty thing in every section of Christ’s Church 
They are trained, not to speculation, not to senti- 
mentalism, but they are taught, even from the time 
of five years of age and under, to engage in active 
efforts in the cause of Christ. I believe this will be 
an advantage to them all their days. 2. Our young 
friends are trained to take a lively and personal in- 
terest in the great missionary work. One of the 
greatest wants of the Church of Christ has been 
large-heartedness. Many a Church which has pro- 
fessed much has been so confined within its own nar- 
row limits, that it seemed as if it could not look 
abroad—could not indulge in that large-heartedness 
for which the whole world is little enough. The very 
element of Christianity is the element of Christian 
truth and love in the highestdegree. 3. One other 
particular. I haveastrong feeling that we are now 
called upon especially to pray the Lord of the har- 
vest tosend forthlaborers. We are wanting a larger 
number of right-hearted Christian missionaries of 
the good old school, who count not their lives dear 
to themselves. I hope that from among these young 
people who are taking so noble a part in the mission- 
ary work, large-hearted missionaries shall arise, 
who shall be ready to say, ‘Here are we, send 
us!’ We want for this work agents who have 
been trained to it, who from early life have had 
their hearts in it, and who, when Christ gives them 
a call to the missionary work, are in that way emi- 
nently trained and prepared for the work which 
they have to do. I rejoice with you all in that di- 
rect success to which I have referred, and in that 
indirect influence which ‘is exerted by these young 
people.” 


a 


Lent—The Roman Catholic and Episcopal papers 
are at this season discoursing largely on the virtues 
ofLent. We have nothing to urge against many 
prayers, or even against a season of abstinence, 
especially for those who at ordinary times* are 
slaves to appetite; but when it is imposed by 
Church authority, without any countenance from 
Scripture, we gravely demur. The Popish Bishop 
has ‘no right to restrict people to a fish and vege- 
table diet for more than a month in the year; neig 
ther has the Episcopal Church, imitating the Popish 
Church in this custom, to impose peculiar restraints 
on its people during the same period. It seems to 
us to be trifling with sacred things, to make that a 
sin in Lent which is graciously smiled on at other 
seasons. Miss T—— goes to the theatre and to 
balls without compunction, but to do so in Lent 
would be shocking. We hear of the last great ball 
or the Jast operatic performance before Lent as an 
inducement to attend. As much as to say, “Take 
your pleasure while you may ; you will have to be 
religious during Lent!”. The very last evening be- 
fore Lent, or the last of Lent, may be given to the 
Devil, but he must withhold his temptations during 
the sacred season. This is compounding with God 
and conscience, and it is connivedat by a Church 
regulation imposed without authority—The Pres- 
. : 

“Scorr not at the natural defects of any 
which are not in their power to amend. O | it is 
cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches.” 
—Thomas Fuller. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


: A Quarterly meeting of this society was held in the 
Rev. Dr. Palmer’s church in the city of Albany, on 
the 20th of February, when a very able address was 
delivered before them by the Rev. Mr. Willets, of 
‘Philadelphia. The following are some of the resolu- 
tions adopted in the business meeting, and read by Dr. 
Marsh, the present Secretary, in the public meeting : 

Resolved, 1. That the great object for which the 
New York State Temperance Society was originally 
formed, is as ee pho and pressing now as at any 
previous period of its existence, and does even more 
than ever,as a new generation is coming upon the 
stage of action, demand the attention and devotion of 
every philanthropic citizen, 

2. That, inasmuch as drunkenness is a sin of great 
magnitude against God and man, bringing swift de- 
struction upon the immortal soul, we cannot sit qui- 
etly even under our own excellent government, while 
it places in all our cities, towns, and Villages, that which 
continually produces it. We believe that for every 
case of drunkenness and all its wears bitter- 
ness and woe, originating at the li dramshop, 
the State will be held responsible ; and we call upon 
our Legislature, at once,by an abandonment of the 
license-system to free itself and all conscientious men 
and women from what, in our opinion, is a clear par- 
ticipation of guilt in this matter. 

3. That as civil government is an érdinance of God 
for the good of the people, it is not only incumbent on 
legislators and rulers to be non-participants in crime 
and the causes of crime, but to extend the arm of pro- 
tection over the people from the acts of all evil-doers ; 
and we therefore look again to the Legislature fora 
law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, as a 
beverage; and even — our strong desire that such 
prohibition may be made part of the organic law of 
the State, as the prohibition of the sale of lottery tick- 
ets now is, 

4, That we rejoice that a Committee has been ap- 
pointed in the Senate of the State to examine the 
course of the Commissioners of the city and county of 
New York under the present Excise law. We wish 
the inquiry might be extended to the results of the law 
in this and all other counties of the State, believing 
that nothing would so effectually convince the people 
of the folly of attempting to regulate an evil which 
cannot be regulated but should be suppressed, as a full 
and true report. 

5. That while we neither ask nor advise to any ac- 
tion against the liquor traffic which will not be sup- 

orted by the good sense and favor of the people, we 

eprecate and contemn all fear of evil consequences 
from right legislation. We believe that the only safe 
course for a State is a right course; that he who will 
save his life in wrong-doing will lose it ; that we ma 
as well wait for the river to run by, as to wait. until 
there is no obstacle to progress ; that while the State 
delays protection from the liquor traffic, that traffic 
doth eat like a canker, and that all delay for some spe- 
cific agen gain is but mocking the sufferings of the 
people and incurring the heaviest responsibilities. 

hereas, Evidence is daily accumulating that most 

poisonous and deadly articles are now used in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors, fraudulently im- 
posing upon the people, and causing much destruction 
of human health and life : 

Resolved, 1. That the Legislature be earnestly re- 
quested to appoint scientific Inspectors in our princi- 
pal marts of business, to examine the liquors thrown 
into the market, and to bring to due punishment al] 
who are found thus deceiving and imposing upon the 
people. 

2. That the extensive abandonment of the manufac- 
ture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors in portions 
of Ireland, where the Spirit of God has powerfully con- 
vinced men of sin and judgment to come, is a token of 
great deliverance for us, as the Gospel shall come to 
us in power and the Holy Ghost, and our eyes and 
hearts are to the pulpit and the Church, as, not super- 
seding, but the most effective, when rightfully employ- 
ed, of all other instrumentalities. 

3. That to look for steady and onward progress in a 
work of moral reform in such a changing foreign as 
well as home population, and amid continually coun- 
teracting and opposing influences, and where the most 
devoted grow weary of incessant toil, is both idle and 
unreasonable. Our hope is not in any one system of 
measures or course of action, but in all action, whether 
moral or legal, adapted to the times, and in the bless 
ing of Heaven upon what we may be able todo. In 
such action we promise to engage, and for such assist- 
ance will devoutly look. 

4. That the friends of the cause—men and women 
of wealth and ability—are earnestly requested to aid 
the Committee in their work by generous donations ; 
as without material aid, they can do nothing,and the 
cause must languish and die. We ask that collections 
may be, as a stated system, allowed in the churches, as 
for the other religious and benevolent institutions of 
the day. 

5. That the circulation of Dr. Hiram Cox’s tract, 
ublished at the office of the American Temperance 
nion, be recommended to the friends of the cause 

throughout the State. ‘ 
—_——_a———__——_ 

“ Ler not the sun go down upon your wrath,” 
to carry news to the antipodes in another world 
of your revengeful nature ; nor take leave from 
the Apostle’s words to be angry till sunset, for 
then might our wrath lengthen with the days, 
and men in Greenland, where day lasts above a 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of re- 
venge.”— Thomas Fuller. 
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Jue Resiciovus Coxvrrion or Cunisrenpow. Third 
oy Parte Importedand sold by A. D. F. Randolph. 
Under this very comprehensive title we have set 
before us in alarge octayo'volume, an extensive 
eurvey of the religious state of the Christian world, 
as presented in a series of papers, prepared at the 
instance of the German branch of the Evangelical 
‘Alliance, and read at the Conference held in Berlin, 
in 1857. -It is published in London by authority of 
the Council of the British Organization, and edited 
by’ Rev. Edward Steane, D.D., one of the honorary 
secretaries. It contains a vast mass of useful infor- 
mation in regard to the present*religious condition 
of the world, and especially of ‘the nations on the 
continent of Europe.’ The membership of the Con- 
ference embraced missionaries from Africa, India, 
China, Australia, Turkey, and Greece, besides large 
deputations from America and England, as well as 
the different States of Europe. The papers pre- 
sented and read before them, were drawn up with 
great care by those most familiar with the facts, 
thus presenting in a most reliable and accurate 
form, a true picture of the state of religion through- 
out the world. 

In reviewing this broad and comprehensive sur- 
vey.of Christendom,-we cannot but feel grateful— 
@ven while the wide wastes of Heathenism and a 
corrupt Christianity, which are here brought to 
view, excite sadness and grief—for the encourag- 
ing hopes inspired by these reports from active 
and zealous laborers scattered over the wide field 
of the world. They met together for free and 
Christian conference, and for the most part could 
gee eye to eye. They seemed to feel the grave and 
solemn responsibility of Christendom for the evan- 
gelization of the nations, and their councils were 
evidently shaped with a simple regard to the de- 
mands ofthe cause of Truth, and an eye single to 
the glory of God. 


Boruzr’s ANALocy. : 
Boruzr’s Eruics. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


These great works of Bishop Butler need no 
commendation. It is sufficient to announce a new 
edition. They are presented in two uniform but 
distinct volumes, and are edited with an analysis, 
by J. F. Champlin, D.D., President of Waterville 
College. We are gratified to see them reproduced in 
their present form, with valuable introductory 

matter and marginal notes from the pen of the 
Editor. They will be found well adapted, as they 
are designed, for use as text books, in our higher 
"institutions of learning. We most heartily com- 
mend them to the attention not only of teachers, 
but of allfwho can appreciate the cogent reasoning 
of one of the most profound thinkers that ever 
brought the force of a great mind to the service of 
Christianity. 
eel 

Tae Youne Garpener’s Assistant. By T. Bridge- 

man. Published by C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 

25 Park Row, New York. 

The author of this volume is well known as one 
of the most successful gardeners and florists in this 

country. His instructions to young gardeners will, 
consequently, be found replete with the best of all 
information, viz: that derived from a large practi- 
cal acquaintance with the topics of which he treats. 
It is only necessary to indicate to our readers the 
great variety of subjects discussed to enable them 
to see at a glance whether it contains the kind of 
information they are secking. Among the contents 
are extensive catalogues of garden and flower seeds, 
with practical directions under each head for the cul- 
tivation of culinary vegetables and flowers. Also, 
directions for cultivating fruit trees, the grape 
vine, &c., to which is added a calendar to each 
part, showing the work necessary to be done in 
the various departments each month of the year ; 
and the whole is adapted to the climate of the 
United States. 


Lecrures on THE Boox or Revezations. By Rev. 
C. M. Butler, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, 
Washington, D.C. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 

This is not a book of very profound learning, but, 
as its title imports,.a series of Popular Lectures on 
the Apocalypse, preached by a Pastor at the re- 
quest of his people. The chapters and verses are 
taken up in succession, and thus a continued ex- 
position is given of this difficult portion of Scrip- 
ture. Without endorsing the author’s interpreta- 
tion, w@ are free to admit its ingenuity and the 
interest which is thrown around the discussion. 
The style is forcible, and many passages are ‘elo- 
quent. The author has made large reference to 
events of present interest—the war in Italy—the 
position of the French Emperor, and our country— 
to illustrate the reasoning and bearings of the text. 
Rerort or tHe Esrapuisament or Grack Free 

Cxvurcu, Williamsburgh, Brooklyn. By Rev. Al- 

vah Guion, Rector. 

It appears from this Report that the Rev. Mr. Guion, 
at the instance of the late Bishop Wainwright, com- 
menced his labors with a view to the establishment of 
an Episcopal church in Williamsburgh in 1853. A 
large and interesting population of 18,000 was found 
in the portion of the city to which he directed his 
attention, and among these there was no place of pub- 
lic worship, except a small temporary building put up 
by the Baptists. 

There were no Episcopalians in the region interest- 
ed enough in the project to extend it encouragement, 
or offer a dollar for its support. Yet, under a sense of 
daty, Mr. Guion commenced his labors. His Sunday 
echool began with one scholar. But he was not dis- 
couraged. issionary assistance was temporarily 
extended to him; and now the result is the establish- 
ment of a strong and efficient church. The processes 

by which the result was achieved are given in the Re- 


It seems to us that here is an example for other de- 
nominations. We have no doubt that if the Pres. 
byterian churebes had, as they should have, a mission 
fund for the object, many new foundations might soon 
be laid with great promise. It is a question worth 
considering, whether more might not be done by us to 
meet the ever-growing demand to provide for the re- 
ligious wants of the vast region central to this city. 
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This Ae = wor tind a manual collection of 
music for the us¢ of Sabbath schools, just published 
by Sheldon & Co.,of thiacity. The tunes are ex. 
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blinds them to the fact that the eafeguards which it 
affords must yet be sought by our Congregrational 
brethren, even in self-defence. © 

The article on “The Minister’s Wooing,” by Dr. 
Bacon, is limited to historical criticism of the basis of 


anachronisms into’ which Mrs. Stowe has fallen— 
in shaping the facts to the plan of her novel, rather 
than her novel tothe facts of history. “The Reopen- 
ing of the Slave Trade” is a timely article. 


The American Theological Review for February 
contains, besides its miscellaneous, literary, and 
theological intelligence, articles on The Limits of 
Religious Thought, Historical Development of 
Christianity, Aristotle’s Ethics, Conditions of Vol- 
untary Action, The Pearl of Great Price, The Pla- 
tonic and Evangelical Ideas, Edwards on the Atone- 
ment, French Theology and Philosophy, Marsh on 
the English Language, and Abessenia. 

The first is a masterly critique on Mansell’s 
Bampton Lectures, from the pen of Prof. H. B. 
Smith. While admitting freely much that is excel- 
lent in the work, Prof. Smith points out the very 
serious defects and errors, which vitiate its course 
of reasoning. Mansell seems to hold that we must 
not believe that of which we can have no concep- 
tion, and simply because we can have no conception 
of it. His argument takes for granted that we can 
know only what we are, This position, the Re- 
viewer very justly contends, is most mischievous 
in Philosophy and Theology. That our knowledge 
of God can be only negative, is also vigorously 
combated. On the principle here laid down, one 
does not see how Mr. Mansell can meet and confute 
either the Pantheist or Atheist. He makes Abso- 
lute and Personal contradictory to each other. “This 
volume, then, proves the necessity of adopting a 
higher and better style of Philosophy, if we would 
successfully refute the foes of Theism and of Chris- 
tianity.” We commend the article to the careful 
attention of all who wish to see a thorough and 
‘searching exposure of the defects and errors of this 
popular author. 

The second article, on “ Historic Development of 
Christianity,” is from the pen of Prof. Hitchcock. 
Whatever may be thought of its positions, all will 
admit its ability and eloquence. A few expressions 
we should qualify, especially in what is said of 
Doctrinal Development; but as applied to histor- 
ical events, the idea of development is unfolded 
with great clearness and beauty, and abundantly 
fortified with proofs. If any object to the word, 
that were easily obviated by substituting progress 
for development ; and it would render the argument 
wholly unobjectionable to those who accept the 
view of Edwards in his History of Redemption, or 
who believe that the course of human events is 
under the guidance of Divine Providence, carrying 
forward His own plan to the final regeneration of 
the world. 

The third article is a blast. from Dr. Parsons 
Cooke, on “ Edwards on the Atonement,” called 
forth by the publication by the Congregational 
Board of its recent volume of discourses and treat- 
ises on the Atonement—which assumes to give the 
Edwardean view on the subject, on the principle, 
as our Reviewer would suggest, of the play of Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out. Dr. Cooke takes the conces- 
sions of the Editor, Professor Park, and employs them 
to show that to be Edwardean in the modern sense 
is to be Anti-Edwards. In his theology, by means 
of additions and improvements, there has been a 
kind of spiral development, as it might perhaps be 
phrased,—and in following the descending circular 
theological staircase, we come into a position where 
our backs are turned upon the point at which we 
set out. What Professor Park calls “the Edwarde- 
an System, is the opposite of the system which 
Jonathan Edwards held.” The animus of the volume 
is also brought into view. 

A fresh and instructive article on French Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy is furnished by Rev. T. F. 
Astié, whom many of our readers will remember, 
as several years since the accomplished pastor of 
the Evangelical French church in this city. 

The remaining articles of the number we should 
be glad to notice more fully, if our space would al- 
low. The article on Abessenia (the true form in 
which the old Abyssinia should be written) is a 
letter from Dr. Krapf, communicated, with comn- 
ments, by Dr. Tracy, calling attention to that region 
as a field for missionary.effort. We are glad to 
see also a hearty and just commendation of the 
great work of Mr. Marsh on the English Language. 


Congress.— Washington was very gay on the 22d, 
and the statue of Washington by Clark Mills was 
inaugurated with due pomp, the Seventh Regiment 
of this city participating. The Hon. T. 8. Bocock 
delivered the oration. The Foreign Diplomatique 
Corps were not present. They were assigned a 
lace in the programme immediately after the 
udges of the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
but this they declined to occupy, for the reason, it 
is said, that their places should be directly after 
the Executive officers of Government. This point 
of etiquette was previously raised on the occasion 
of the funeral of Postmaster General Brown, and 
has not yet been decided. Congress was not in 
session. 

The chief subject before the Senate for some 
weeks hence, will be the political questions that 
have been made on both sides. The question of 
the rights of slave property in the Territories will 
not be relinguished, it is said, whether the special 
caucus Committee to which it was referred shall 
agree upon a report or not. There is no probabil- 
ity that the Democratic Senators can harmonize 
their views on the subject. If they should, how- 
ever, put forward any dogma relative to it, the 
Charleston Convention will probably be only dis- 
turbed and distracted thereby, rather than harmo- 
nized. Some of the Senators show a disposition 
to take strong ground in favor of a slave code for 
the Territories with the view to exclude Mr. Doug- 
las from any competition for the Charleston nomi- 
nation. On the other hand, Mr. Douglas will de- 
nounce the attempt to dictate it to the party. The 
question will necessarily, ifit be pressed, prove to 
be anelement of confusion in the party. On the 
23d, the House balloted without a result for prin- 
ter. The President sent a special message to the 
House recommending the organization of a new 
territory, embracing within its boundaries the 
Pike’s Peak gold region. The subject was referred 


to the Committee on Territories. 


In the Senate on the 24th, Mr. Doolittle, of. Wis- 
consin, remarked in the course of a speech in reply 
to Senator Toonibs, of Georgia, that he had no 
apologies to make for the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in construing the Constitution according to 
its convictions, No Senator had a right to demand 
an a) , and least of all the Senator from 
Geérgia, for the Supreme Court of that State, as 
late as 1854, after an able resume of its difficul 
with the Supreme Court of the United States, de- 
cided that it was coéqual and codrdinate, and not 
inferior or subordinate—that as to reserved powers 
the State Courts were supreme, and as to delegated 
power, the United States Court was supreme— 
therefore the United States Court could not give an 
order to a State Court. Wisconsin had never gone 
> that length yet, and denied the appellate juris 
diction of thé Court of the United States. 
It only claimed the right to decide for itself ques- 
tions of Mus Mr. Doolittle — 

of 1798, the Cincinnati plat- 

the State Courts of Virginia 

vania in 1798, in opposition to 
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of the Executive Departments, for failure to extend. 
to the 7th Regiment due hospitality and respect, 
was offered, but objections were made to its recep- 
tion. Three ineffectual votes were then taken for. 
printer. The President’s Menge Wor taken up, 
and Mr. McPherson delivered views. Both'| 
Houses adjourned over to Monday. On motion 
Mr. Payton the Committee on Public Lands were 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of re- 
porting a bill authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
| terior to issue duplicate land warrants where the 
original has been lost. Both Houses adjourned 
till Monday. In the Senate on the 27th, Mr.’ Davis 
_ , Mississippi, ted a memorial from the 
| Legislature of New exico, asking for the organi- 
gation of the Territory of Arizona. Mr. Collamer 

(Rep.), of Vermont, moved an inquiry into the ex- 

ediency of having letters re in a Postof- 
fice thirty days uncalled for returned to their wri- 
ters. Adopted. Mr. Wilson (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, gave notice of a bill to reduce the rates 
now paid for the public printing twenty-five per 
cent. Mr. Brown’s resolution relative to the Ter- 
ritories was then taken up, and Mr. Toombs 

Dem.,) of Georgia, addressed the Senate. In the 

ouse the bills for the payment of Invalid and 
other Pensions, were passed. Mr. Conkling (Rep.), 
of New York, sought but failed to obtain consent 
to introduce a resolution of inquiry whether any 
further legislation was necessary to secure the 
liberty of speech or person in the District of Colum- 
bia, and also the rights of free persons in said Dis- 
trict. On motion of Mr. Fenton (Rep.), of New 
York, a resolution was adopted calling for informa- 
tion as to the condition of the trust lands West of 
the Missouri set apart for the New York Indians; 
and if the same have been brought into market, 
by what authority. Mr. Seward addresses the 
Senate on Wednesday. 
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ROSSITER’S SCRIPTURAL PICTURES. 


It is gratifying to find an American artist devoting 
talent of a high order to the illustration of Scripture 
subjects. The tendencies of the Art of our day in 
Europe, and to a great extent, in this country, are sen- 
suous—themes of common if not low life—cleverly 
manipulated—with abundant skill in the rendering— 
carefal finish—Chinese patience in detail—working out 
conscientiously the whole catalogue of materialistic 
elements ; and commonly this is all. A high aim in 
subject, an attempt at a grand historical or scriptural 
painting, is rarely undertaken. Some honorable excep- 
tions there are. Leutze has given us several admirable 
delineations of American history, such as Washington 
at the battle of Monmouth and Crossing the Delaware. 
Huntington has given us a beautiful poem in his 
Mercy’s Dream. But generally our American artists 
are either Portrait Painters—in which department we 
have some of the first artists in the world—or Land 
scape Painters, such as Durand, Church, Kensett, &c. 
Mr. Rossiter has entered boldly the field of Scripture 
subjects. His three pictures, Jeremiah, Noah, and 
Miriam, now on exhibition at Goupil’s, corner of 
Broadway and Ninth street, show us his capacity and 
power. With a refined aid subtle feeling for compo- 
sition, nice perception of character, and vigor of light 
and shade, he possesses great force of color and reality 
in relief and textures; while the diversity of these 
works show the range and versatility of his pencil. 
Artists of this stamp should be employed on our pub- 
lic buildings. And it is high time that Protestantism 
should come to the aid of Art, availing itself of the 
teachings and ministrations of pictorial illustration. 
We call the attention of the Religious Public, in the 
hope that many will go and see for themselves these 
fine works of our gifted countryman. . The Exhibition 
will remain open but a few days longer. Let parents 
go and take their children, and Sunday-school teachers 
their pupils,—thus to impress upon their tender minds 
the facts of Scripture history, and the lessons of Re- 
ligion. ty 

aL) ERE reve 
Robbing the Mails—A large number of arrests 
have recentiy been made of persons for mail-robbery. 
It is probable some of our lost money-letters have been 
taken by thcse fellows. It is certainly a great annoy- 
ance, and not a trifling damage to newspaper proprie- 
tors, this wholesale rifling of letters. A short time 
since, we had occasion to inquire concerning a missing 
money-letter, and were informed that the post-bill was 
a gross forgery on the department. 
A contemporary speaks in terms of just reprehension 
of one of the glaring faults in many of our postoffices : 
It seems to us that altogether too little caution is 
exercised in selecting clerks in postoffices, especially in 
country towns. They are generally half-grown boys, 
who are thus placed in the very jaws of temptation, 
and it is ten chances to one that they will fall before 
they are scarcely aware of it themselves. Men of age 
and fixed principles of character only ought to be al- 
lowed to have charge of mail matter ; and if boys ever 
act as clerks, they should be under a rigid and careful 
supervision. 
Another fault, but little less culpable, is the allowing 
persons not authorized by law to assist in the opening 
and distribution of mail matter. In fact, so defective 
are the postal arrangements of this country, that we 
should be pleased to have the whole matter left in the 
hands of private companies. This, we are persuaded, 
would secure both dispatch and safety, neither of 
which are at present witbin the reach of the public. 


Camphene Lamp Explosion in a Church.—At St. 


a 


as Rey. Mr. M’Cord was about to commence preach- 
ing his farewell sermon, in the Methodist church— 
the church being filled with people—acamphene lamp 
hanging im theaisle exploded, to the great consterna- 
tion of the congregation. The scene that ensued 
was awful for afew minutes. Every person supposed 
that the whole house was on fire. The ladies be- 
came very much frightened ; some of them fainted ; 
all screamed at the top oftheir voices. A rush was 
made for the door. In the excitement some per- 
son, dreading the consequences of delay, bounced 
through one of the windows, carrying out sash, 
glass, and everything else. Although for awhile 
all thought that escape from death or serious in- 
jury would be impossible, yet no person was much 
hurt. The floor of the building caught fire, but the 
flames were soon extinguished. 

Joshua Whitney, of Lawrence, St. Lawrence coun- 
ty, N. Y., died on the 13th of February, aged 76 years. 


Commercial and Mlonetary, 


Manvractures 1n Burrato.—Buffalo, in former 
years, was the centre of all the heavy transactions 
in produce. New York operators annually went 
thege, and her commission merchants, and owners 
of vessels, were busy and thriving. Her forward- 
ers received millions of bushels of grain from the 
Lake, and passed it over to the Canal, retaining a 
handsome commission. But this has changed 
somewhat, now, and it is not probable that the fu- 
ture will witness the old state of things. The rail- 
roads are doing a large share of the freighting busi- 
ness, and their arrangements are such as to send it 


ty L forward without the agency of commission houses. 


The Central road rims its own propellers, and feeds 
itself by a virtual continuation of its line to Chica- 
go, through the lakes, and by a Pro-Rata arrange- 
ment with other railroad lines to Cleveland, and 
from thence into every portion of the Western 
country. This change has turned public attention 
in Buffalo to the necessity of building up some 
more reliable business, and meetings have béen 
held for the purpose of stimulating efforts to build 
up manufacturing enterprises.. Among other meth- 
ods, it is proposed to invite some of the surplus 
shoemakers of Lynn to remove there. Rochester 
and other cities have already engaged with success 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, and doubt- 


Thomas, Franklin county, Penn., Sunday, Feb. 12th, | #P0 


Dry Goops.—There has been a fair degree of ac- 
tivity.in the market this week, more especially with 
the foreign houses. City jobbers selling South are 
doing a heavy business. Those selling West are 
doing little business as yet with their customers, 
and buy sparingly. Out of town buyers, Western 
and Southern, are still operating to a limited ex- 
tent. Many Southern jobbers now have their rep- 
resentatives residing in this market, and this di- 
minishes the “rush” of trade which was formerly 
characteristic of the early part of the season. The 
jobbers of the Western distributing centres take a 
bare assortment, declining to purchase to any ex- 
tent till they are better able to judge of the pros- 
pects of business with their customers. On the 
whole, the amount of goods already sold has been 
very considerable, and at fair prices for many de- 
scriptions. Important transactions were effected 
early in the season in both domestic and foreign 
goods, by guaranteeing prices up to the first of 
March, and the apprehension of a turn in the mar- 
ket after that date tends to check operations for the 
present. Other descriptions are purchased with 
caution, such as silks and woollens, on account of 
the heavy stocks pressing upon the market; the 
heavy arrivals of last week, amounting to more 
than a million and a half in value of silks, and 
eleven hundred thousand in woollens, contributed 
tothe already cautious feeling of buyers. But as 
compared with the state of the market under im- 
portations of like magnitude last Fall, the condition 
of affairs is satisfactory. The sales of British goods 
have already been large, and holders of this class 
of property are confident. 


COURSE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE FOR THE WEEK. 
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The dealings of the week opened with some 
firmness ; and New York Central, which is made 
the standard of the general Market, at one time 
touched 723g Y cent. On the reopening of the 
transfers after the February Dividend, the sellers 
for the fall supplied a large amount of cash certifi- 
cates, which they had held in reserve, and employ- 
ed them to depress the market, the price falling 
back to 701¢@5¢ # cent. The demand again im- 
proved, and 711¢ cent. was paid on Saturday. 
A temporary rise in Galena to 58 % cent. was fol- 
lowed by a return to 5634 # cent., on the report of 
the third week’s traffic in February, and from this 
point there was a recovery at the close to 571. 
The table shows a slight decline in Rock Island, and 
a fall of about 1 # cent. on Hudson River. The 
two Michigan Stocks are rather neglected, but the 
price of Guaranteed Southern improved a fraction. 
Reading 14 ¥# cent, higher than the previous week. 
The fluctuations in Pacific Mail were less violent 
than through the previous fortnight, the extremes 
being 90@94, closing 9334 cent. The Shares 
of the Panama advanced early in the week to 134@ 
13414, with large sales for a day or two; but the 
movement since has been moderate, and the ad- 
vance fairly maintained. In State Stocks a good 
demand was shown for Missouris, Tennessees, and 
Virginias, and prices were rather higher. During the 
week past there was a large rise in the shares of 
New Jersey Central Road, and inthe shares and 
bonds of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Company, whose coal reaches tide-water over the 
Central line. The principal cause is the action of 
the New Jersey Legislature in granting an exten- 
sion of the road, which now terminates at Eliza- 
bethport, , across Newark Bay to Jersey City. 
Another cause is the annual report of the Delaware 
and Lackawanna Company, which shows the pro- 
gress making by this concern towards supremacy 
in the Anthracite Coal trade at New York over the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh carriers. They delivered 
last year 854,655 tons, of which one-half was the 
production of their own mines in the Northern 
Anthracite field of Pennsylvania. 


The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, Feb. 25, 1860, present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of Feb. 18: 


Increase in Loans........... 


(@88 4 

(@39% 

384 @)33%4 
3@ 


Increase in Undrawn Deposits. ots nes ket nfs ki 

Including the Clearing-house operations of the 

week, which show the inter-exchanges between 

the Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury 

statement of Saturday, the following is the general 

comparison with the previous exhibit : 
Feb. 25, 1860, 

+ + +++ .$69,433,000 
124/398 239 

20,773,896 


Feb. 18, 1860. 


iS 
Circulation 
Gross Deposits.........000% 
Exc! 
Undrawn....... 
In Sub-Treasury 


8,055,303 

The Bank return on Saturday differs very little 
in the Averages of the week from that of last Mon- 
day. The lines of Discount, Deposit, and Specie 
go up moderately, while the Circulation is slightly 
lower. The Specie Average is a rising one, inde- 
pendent of the California remittance, and with that 
the actual Stock of Gold in Bank must be nearly 
two millions over the sum shown on the previous 
return. The Discount line advances less decidedly 
than the ease in the open market last week indi- 
cated. The North River Bank is again admitted to 
the Clearing House Association. The present week 
opens wigh rather increased ease, if anything, on 
the terms for Money. There is fair employment on 
call at 6 @ cent. among the Brokers, but not equal 
to the disposition of lenders. The Discounts out- 
side of Bank on ehoice lists of endorsed paper, 


] 3@6 months, are at 7% cent., and on 60-day ac- 


ceptances at 6 @ cent. Some exceptional sales of 
the longer dates, very select names, have been 
made as low as 614 #@ cent. Exchange on London 
opened dull at 1083{@109 # cent., and barely 
steady on Paris at £.5 17144@f.5 1614. The Cus- 
toms paid in to-day are $112,000. Other income 
into the Sub-Treasury, $6,000. The disbursements 
are $581,000, and the balance this p. m., $8,491,993. 


Corron.—The aggregate product of the cotton 
crop of 1859 was 3,700,000 bales. It was the 
largest ever grown in this country, showing an ex- 
cess of 650,000 bales over the crops of 1857 and 
1858 respectively, and of 150,000 bales over the 
extraordinary crop of 1856. Of the crop of 1859, 
England took 2,000,000 bales; France and the 
Northern States of Burope, 1,000,000 bales ; the re- 
maining 700,000 bales being purchased for home 
consumption. 


A New Carger.—The manufacturing interest in 
Virginia has lately received a powerful stimulus. 
Many new factories are in course of grection, 
among them a woollen mill in Richmond, which will 
go into operation during the present month of 
March, and will consume weekly from 8,000 to.16,- 
000 pounds of wool. A large sugar refinery is 
nearly completed ; and four or five gentlemen with 
abundance of capital are about to establish a great 








less this and similar enterprises may be profitably 
entered upon in Buffalo. ees 


tannery, with which an extensive boot and shoe 
shop is to be connected. In addition to these, a 


a 


manufactory of fire-arms, in which Col. Colt is in- 
terested, will soon be at work. The sooner our 
Southern brethren introduce among themselves de- 
partments of industry requiring skilled labor, the 
sooner will Slavery come to an end. 
oo a 
NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, Monpay, Feb. 27, 1860—6 P. m. 

Frour anp Mgat.—The market is somewhat un- 
settled to-day, for State and Western Flour. Low 
and medium grades are in rather limited request, 
atabout former prices. The better descriptions 
are in good demand, and are held with much 
firmness. The reported transactions. add up 
8,650 bbls. in lots, including superfine State at 


to choice superfine Wisconsin, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio at 5 10a5 25; extra Iowa and Wis- 


Michigan at 5 40a6 35; inferior extra Ohio at 5 70a 
5 80; round hoep extra Ohio, shivping brands, at 
5 85a605; unsound flour, 4 50a5; fancy Genesee, 
5 55a5 70; extra Genesee at 5 75a7 25 per bbl; Cana- 
dian is saleable and firm, including inferior to very 
choice extra, chiefly at 5 60a7 per bbl. About 
475 bbls. changed hands within the range. Rye 
Flour continues quiet at $3 60a4 40 fur fine and 
superfine per bbl. Corn Meal is moderately in- 
Fray for at $3 55a3 65 for Jersey; and 4 15 for 

randywine, per bbl. Buckwheat Flour, $1 75a 
1-871¢ per 100 lbs. 

Grain.— Wheat is quiet, desirable lots being held 
above the views of buyers. Holders have advanced 
their pretensions, which checked the inquiry for 
export, aad transactions were to supply millers. 

Jes for three "a 29,200 bushels, incke 
Milwaukee Club, in store, at $1 23; 1,300 white 
Michigan, 135; 4,100 do. Canada, 1 45; 1,800 
Chicago Spring, in store, 1 2014; and 4,000 red 
Southern, 1 35, closing with an upward tendency. 
Corn has been in steady fair request from the local 
trade and shippers, at an advance of la2c. per 
bushel over the closing prices of Tuesday last, the 
market closing at 80a83c. for white Southern ; 80a 
82 for yellow ‘do. ; 80a8lc. for mixed do. ; 30a32c. for 
round yellow; 80a83c. for do. white; 79a82c. for 
mixed Western, and 76a78c. for unsound. Rye is 
quiet but firm at enhanced prices; we note sales of 
1,400 bugbels, at 86a88c. Barley is active, and the 
sales have been heavy, at 78c. for furrowed State ; 


ward Island at 70c. Oats are in steady fair demand 


c.; Western at 44a 
45c.; State at 451¢a46c. ; Jersey and Pennsylvania 
at 41a44c. per bushel. Beans are steady, with sales 
of 2002300 bbls. State at $1 10. Peas of all kinds 
are unchanged. 

Export from 1st to 21st February, 1860: Wheat, 
59,299 bushels ; do. 1859, 5,990 ; Corn, 1860, 19,817 ; 
do. 1859, 8,361. 

AsuEs.—Sales, to-day, 90 bbls., at $5 25 for Pots, 
and 5 50 for Pearls, per 100 Ibs. 

Hay.—Sales have been reported of 600 bales 
North River at 933{c.a$l 1214° for shipment and 
local use, per 100 lbs. 

Hors—lor home use, full prices for the better 
grades, but at receding rates for the lower qual- 
ities, which are in good supply ; the sales are 200 
bales, at 8al6c., as in quality. Old growths are 
neglected. 

Iron.—Holders of all descriptions are firm ; 280 
tons Scotch Pig sold at $25 50a26; 100 do. English 
common Bars, 43 ; and 80 do. Swedes 85, 6 months. 

Porators, &c.—The demand is moderate, but pri- 
ces firm. We quote Western red Potatoes $1 75; 
Long Island White 1 50; Mercer 1 75a2; Dikeman 
1 75a2; Peach Blows 1 50al 75; Sweet 2 50a3 for 


Cranberries $10a12 per bbl. for Jersey, and 14 for 
Cape Cod. Long Island Onions $2 25 per bbl. for 
red and $2a2 50 for white, Long Island Cabbages 
$5a6 per C. 

Sreps—Sales to-eay of 200 bags Clover, at 8tga 
846c per lb. 
_ Provistons——Pork has been in fair demand for 
immediate and future delivery; and sales have 
been reported of 2,400 bbls., in lots, at $18 40a 
18 50 for new Mess; 14 87 for new Prime, here; 
15 1244 for do. do., deliverable at the option of the 
,buyer,in March and April; 17 50a17 56 for old 
Mess; and 1262 for old Prime, per bbl. Cut 
Meats are salable and steady, including Hams at 
9}4a934c.; and Shoulders at 7a71¢c. per lb. Bacon 
is in request, chiefly at from 9 
Lard is active, chiefly at from 1lat Bec for imme- 
diate and future delivery, per lb. ef continues 
in lively demand at uniform rates. Sales have 
been made of 1,700 bbls., in lots, at $9 25a10 50 for 
repacked Westérn Mess; 11 25a12 50 for extra 
Western Mess; 5 25a5 50 for Country Mess, per 
bbl.; Prime Mess, 1650219 per tc. Beef 
Hams, 13a16 25 per bbl. Butter continues in de- 


per lb. Cheese is salable and steady at 10al2c. 
per lb. 

Rice.—Sales have been reported of 380 tes., in 
lots, at $3 '75a4 3744 per 100 lbs. 


New Orleans at 47a49c.; and 125 hhds. Clayed Cu- 
baat 22c. per gallon. 

Suacars—Sales to-day of 540 hhds., chiefly low 
grades, including Cuba, at 61ga6%c., and New Or- 
leans, part at 81¢c., but mainly on terms, not ascer- 
tained, with 150 boxes Havana. 

Corres—Has been purchased to the extent of 460 
bags Rio at 121gal3c.; 450 bags Jamaica, part at 
121éc. and 2,400 bags St. Domingo. 

Tras—Blacks are most sought after. Greens 
_ moderately inquired for. Prices are generally 

rm. 
Frurr—Sales by auction: 600 boxes Palermo 


anges at 1 50a2 10 per box. 
Tattow—Has been in active request, sales 80,- 
000 lbs. prime, chiefly at 11c. per lb. 


been confined to 1,000 bales, including Middling 
Upland at 1lal11gc. per Ib. - 

Lgatuer—There continues a fair inquiry for 
Hemlock Sole, and with moderate receipts prices 
are a shade firmer. Oak Sole continues in steady 
moderate demand, without change in prices, 
There has been a little better inquiry for French 
Calf Skins, and prices are firmer. 

Lire—Rockland continues scarce and in demand, 
and an advance of 5 cents has becn obtained for 
common ; sales 1,300 bbls. common at 80 cents, and 
500 do. Lump $1 25, both to arrive, cash. 

Boots anp SHors—The trade has been fair during 
the week past, and an improvement is apparent in 
almost every branch. Transactions, though some- 
what behind the anticipations of December last, 
are increasing, and the aggregate business will not 
probably be behind that of last year. The South- 
ern trade is decidedly better than at any time dur- 
ing the Winter months. Business is somewhat ir- 
regular as yet, however, and we withhold our quo- 


parts of the country, though exports to Australia 
and California continue light. 

Woor—We have no change to note in the 
market since the auction sale. There is no specula- 
tive demand,and manufacturers purchase sparing- 
ly. Prices of clothing qualities are about 12 per 
cent. lower than at this period last year. C) 
stock of Fleece Wool is quite light; of Pulled there 
is about 300,000 Ib., and California and Texas about 
700,000 Ib. Foreign of nearly all descriptions is in 
moderate supply. There have been no sales wor- 
thy of note. 

_——— 


NEW YORK CATTLE MAREET. 


Wepnespay, Feb: 22, 1860. 

Remarks on Beer Carriz.—We have an increase 
in the aupply this week of 1,230 head, under the 
effect of which prices have fallen fully 1¢c. per Ib. 
There has been a very large number of State beeves 
on sale. The quality is better than that on sale last 
Wednesday. Quite a number of working oxen 
have been received. We quote: 


first quality, 9a10c. ; medium quality, 8a81¢c. ; poor, 
7iga8c.; inferior, 6a7c.; average of all sales, about 
8a814c. 

Surer anp Lames.—The receipts have increased 
some 700 head, yet prices have advanced. e 
sales are: 601 head for $3,431 15, average. $5 71 
td head, including 25 head at 

ead for $5,776 55, average $5 02; 277 head for 
$1,551 37, and 855 head for $4,282 05. 

Veats—Are without change. We quote at 5a7c. 
as to quality. 

Mucu Cows—Are dull at $25a60. . 

Swixz.—There is no essential alteration. We 

uote first quality corn fed, large size, 61¢a63{c. ; 
do. small sizes, fat and prime, at 69¢a65¢c. ; 
size, still-fed, fat, at 6a64¢c., and Western mast-fed 
at 5a5igc. i 
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Verdigris 
Vitriol, Blue...... 


DYEWOO 


al01{c. per Ib. | Camwood 


Logwood, Hond’s, .16 

Logwood, Jamaica.13 50@ 14 

FEATHERS— Duty, 19 @ cent. ad 

val . 

Live Geese prime® 1h 46 @48 
do. prime Tenn 4 @ii 
FISH—Duty , 15 @ cent. ad val. 

Dry Cod, @ cwt..3 

Scale 


tharge, 

Brown, and Ochre, is @ cent. 
Prva val. 4 

itharge, AM... — @— 7 
Lead, red, An..— — @— 7 


pure, in oil...— 8 @—— 
50 @4 62% |Lead, wh’e, Am. 
1 — @2 2% pure, dry 
Pickl’d Cod, @ bb! — @3 75 |zinz, white, 
Knit Qu 


Mackerel— dry, No. 1, 
No. 1, Mass., largel6 50@16 75}Zinc, white, Am. 
No. 1,Mass. small, No. 1, in oil.;.— 7 
No. 1, Halifax....— 
No. 2, Halifax... 


Salmon, Pkld, No1 
Ct. 


os @— 
-.16 75@17 


do. Dutch, ® 
- AND | 158 Beet, D’nie, city — 
cent. ad val. 's8,ext’all 25 
State, superfine brands5 10@5 25 Beef pms m’ss16 — ay " 
State, extra brands...5 30@5 50/Pork,p’me m’ss16 — @17 —~ 
Mich. fancy brands.. 6 30@5 40/Pork,cl’r,W’t’n inal. 
Ohio, common brands.5 25@5 40/Pork,mess, W..17 50 @18 50 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 40@5 50/Pork, prime, 
Ohio, fair extra 5 85@6 Western 12 62 @l4 87 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.6 10@6 75/Lard, in bbis. 
Mich. Ind., Wis., &c...6 30@5 50 seceseemm= 1L @— 11% 
Genesee, fancy b’ds...6 60@5 70|Hams, pickled.— 9x%@— 9% 
Genesee extra b’ds...5 75@7 25|)Hams, dry s’lt’d— a@— %% 
6 15@6 25 Shoulders,p’kl’d nominal. 
25|Shoulders, dry 
salted — 6 = 
Pm wh Ohio, @ sa . 
oot cab acces —-ll @—tl 
Butter, N. Y. 
PY. sg Dai. er ¥ @— 20 
r Orange 2 @— 
tter, Canada. 6 


’ mek be @— se 

Cheese,fair topr.- 10 @— 12 

RICE—Duty : 15 #@ cent ad yal. 
Inferior to com- 

mon, @ 100 th..- — @3 35 

Ordinary to fair..3 874 @4 06% 
Good to prime....4 00 
Choice 





Fruit, 3; Almonds and Preserv- 
ed Fruit or Sweetmeets, 30 9 
coat. ad val. 

Raisins, Buh,# bx 4 3734@4 50 
do Layer, new..- — @2 37% ;SALT—Duty : 
Currants, now @ ib... .64%@ 6% jTurk’s Isl’d, @ 
Citron, Leghorn 18 @18%4 St. Ubea. .......- — 

Almonds Sicily sft.sh.. 73g4@— Liverpool, ground 
Almonds, Shelled.....16 @I17 sac 110 @1 12% 
Sardines $ box 1534@15}4 Liv’l fine, ash....165 @l 70 
= ‘—Douty: 15 per cent. ad SEEDS—Dut: 

yal. 
Wheat Gen @bshl.1 40 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 30 
Wheat, South.wh.1 50 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 40 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 40 
Wheat, Ill., wh...1 30 
Wheat Missouriw1 50 
Wheat, Canadian.1 20 
Wheat south. red.1 30 


bu.~ 17@- 18 


2; -_ 
Timothy, reaped..3 


— @2%5 

mine 
p ve 

Peahela.tt’ «> « 


oT 
SRESBRERS 


Pyle’s 
Chemical Olive.- 7 @- 7% 
SPICES—Duty : Ginger R’t, Green 
or Dried, 15; ail other Spices 
_ . ad yal. 
453, Ginger, Race... 
2 |Mace 
42 
@- 
f@- 81 


82 
83 
78 
@2 15 |New Or 
f@ 80 

@1 2 ‘Porto 





xe 


DDNDBDHDHHHOH 


—-- @— 
sesececsss arm OI @= 40 
Nutmegs, N6l. 1..- — 45 
Pej iceniirne ro, eed 


SzSss 


Corn, mix’d do... 
Gorn’ round wht 

rn, roun ° 
Corn Mx’dWest'n. . 76 
Peas, B’k Eye,2b1.2 70 
Peas,Canada @bs, 75 
Beans, white. ...- — 


HAY. 
N. River, bales be 
HOPS—Duty : 1 
of 1859 


SSSSSSSEI SS 
DODD 


Prices or Beer.—To-day, premium quality 11c. ; | Be 


$10 each; 1,149 | Dey 


val. . 
Che, (guy paid) Pgal67 6d’ 
TON-<Duty 30 Pay ada. 

Scotch - _— 


@2%6 
Dak Swedes, Or- 








Am. Entre 15 
dinary sizes..— — G85 — Me pian on . 
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